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Sir, 

You inquire, “ What, in your 
judgment, are the principal hindran- 
ces to the cultivation of an eminent 
piety in young men preparing for the 
ministry ; and how may they be most 
effectually overcome ?” I feel this to 
be a subject of immense importance, 
and one which deserves the profound 
attention of all candidates for the ho- 
ly ministry, and, of all who are alrea- 
dy invested with the office; but es- 
pecially, it imperiously demands the 
solicitous and unceasing attention of 
those, who are engaged in the selec- 
tion and education of young men for 
the ministry. 

In the general, I would reply to 
your inquiry, that young men prepar- 
ing for the ministry, are subject to 
the same hindrances in cultivating 
eminent piety, as other christians. 
These are partly internal, arising out 
of the remaining depravity of their 
nature; and external, proceeding 
from the temptations of the world, 
and the devices of Satan. 
stacles are greater in some than oth- 
ers, and assume a peculiar shape from 
the constitution, habits, circumstan- 
ces, and employments, of each indi- 
vidual. No doubt, also, there are 
hindrances which peculiarly belong 
to whole classes of men; and con- 
cerning these, I understand you to 
inquire, as it relates to that class, who 
dre occupied with studies preparatory 
'o the ministry. The question seems 
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to imply, that the obstacles are such, 
as, IN many Cases, to prevent the at- 
tamment of a high degree of piety, in 
those who have turned their attention 
to the sacred office. Concerning the 
fact, | think there is no ground for 
doubt. Many do become preachers 
of the gospel, who are not eminent in 
piety ; and, no doubt, a large part of 
the evils which afflict the church of 
Christ, may be attributed to this cause. 
It is no uncommon thing for a pastor 
to fall below that standard of piety, 
which exists among the best of his 
own flock. It often happens, that 
obscure christians are so much = far- 
ther advanced in the experience of 
religion, than their official teacher, 
that he might profitably sit at their 
feet and learn. I have often felt com- 
passion for young men of small re- 
ligious experience, who are obliged 
to be the teachers of fathers and moth- 
ers, who were in Christ before they 
were born. But when the religious 
teacher is not only youthful—which 
is no fault—but knows very little of 
the various conflicts and trials of the 
hidden life of the christian, he must 
be placed, indeed, in an awkward 
situation, in relation to eminent saints, 
who may happen to be in his flock. 
This, however, is a difficulty which I 
have seldom observed any young man 
to feel, when preparing for the minis- 
try; and, therefore, very little pains 
are taken to provide against it, by an 


| earnest examination of cases of con- 


science, and the methods of treating 


them, which may be found in books ; 
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and especially, by a close and honest | 
inquisition into the secret recesses of | 
his own heart. 
But truth requires, that I should | 
state a fact, far more deplorable and | 
fatal, than the one mentioned above. | 
It is, that many persons enter this | 
holy office, who are entirely destitute 
of piety. What the hindrances m 
the way of such are, to the cultivation 
of eminent piety, it is needless to 
state. But perhaps some will be 
ready to think it uncharitable to sup- | 
pose, that this is a fact ; and altogeth- 
er improper to mention it in this pub- 
lic manner. IT know, indeed, that 
there is a sensitiveness In many min- 
isters, on this subject ; and while they 
admit and teach, that there are many | 
hypocrites in the communion of the | 
church, they are not fond of hearing | 
that the same is the fact, in regard to | 
the ministry; and to throw out such | 
suggestions, they fear, will only lead 
the people to be suspicious and cen- 
sorious. But if what has been stated | 
be really a fact, it ought to be known, | 
and very frequently brought forward | 
to the view of ministers ; for it seems 
to me, that of all men, they are, in 
some respects, in a worse condition 
for improvement in’ personal piety, 
than any other persons They are | 
left, as it were, to themselves, and no | 
one has it as his duty, to superintend 
their spiritual progress. If they are | 
deceived, they commonly hug the de- 
lusion, until death breaks the fatal 
enchantment. As they are but sel- | 
dom warned from the pulpit, they | 
ought to be faithfully dealt with from | 
the press. I do not wish it to be sup- | 
posed, however, that I desire to be- | 
come the censor of my brethren. I 





am truly very unfit for such an office, 
and would greatly prefer being a dis- 
ciple, to being a teacher. 

But to return to the case of young | 
men preparing for the ministry. If | 
my observation has not deceived me, | 
there are several classes of persons | 
who seek the ministry, without posses- | 
sing genuine piety. 

There are a few,—and I hope but 
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few-—-who prepare for this office, pre- 
cisely, with the same views and feel. 


‘ings with which they would prepare 


to be lawyers or physicians. They 
think that the office is useful and hon- 
ourable, and atlords a decent compe- 
tency, with more leisure for literary 
pursuits, and more seclusion from the 
noise and bustle of the world, than 
most other professions ; or, actuated 
by ambition to appear as orators be- 
fore the public, they imagine, that the 
pulpit is a fine theatre, to make a dis- 
play of talent and eloquence. Such 
men never think of the conversion of 
souls, or the care of souls. They may, 
however, please themselves with the 
thought, that they will be able great- 
ly to improve the moral character of 
the people, and communicate much 
religious instruction, which will be 
profitable to all classes. 

The next description of those who 
are found entering the sacred office 
without piety, are such as have re- 
ceived, what is called a religious ed- 
ucation: who have been instructed 
in the doctrines of the Bible, and have 
been restrained from vice, and accus- 
tomed to the performance of all exter- 
nal duties. Young men of this class, 


are commonly strictly conscientious, 


and often more rigidly exact in atten- 
dance on outward services, than ma- 
ny of the pious themselves. But they 
have never experienced a renovation 
of heart. They seem to suppose, 


that regeneration takes place without 
“any remarkable, or very perceptible 


change in the views and feelings of 
those, who have been brought up with 
care, in the church. Such, at any 


rate, are the practical opinions of 


many, who are correct in the theory 
of regeneration. 
There is still another class, 1t !s to 


be feared, who seek the office of the 


ministry, without any real piety. 
They are persons who profess con- 
version, and often speak of their 
change, as remarkable. They are 
confident of their own good estate, and 
usually are disposed to be severe judg- 
es, in regard to the character of other 





professors. It is not uncommon for 
such persons to pretend to possess 
creat skill in revivals, and to think 
they know precisely how to treat such 


as are awakened ; and, also, in what | 
janguage careless sinners must be ad-_ 


dressed ; and they will set up their 
own judgment above that of minis- 
ters of learning and long experience, 
and despise every thing which does 
uot exactly accord with their own 
methods. I would not insinuate, that 
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| way of the attainment of eminent pi- 
)ety, by young men preparing for the 
/ministry. This seems to suppose, 
_that they have the root of the matter 
in them. I will, therefore, direct my 
attention to this point. The small 
progress made by young men, in pie- 
ty, during their preparatory course, is 


owing to many distinct causes, a few 


all young men who fall into mistakes | 
about the proper method of conduct- | 
ing revivals, are destitute of true pie- | 


ty: but, that some persons of fiery 


ceived, as to their own religion, is too 
evident to need proof. It is too of- 
ten demovstrated by their apostacy 
to vice, or, their fall into soul-destroy- 
ing heresy. But when such indubi- 
table proofs of hypocrisy are not ex- 
hibited, they often make it sufficient- 
ly evident to a discerning eye, that 
they are actuated by a spirit foreign 
from that of the gospel. ‘They are fill- 
ed with spiritual pride, and are ready 
on all occasions to boast of their at- 
tainments, and success in doing good. 
They are always wise in their own 
conceit, and therefore unwilling to take 
advice. Indeed, unless you yield to 
them, in every thing, they will set you 
down, not only as an enemy to them- 
selves, but to the cause of God. In 
time past Satan opposed revivals, by 
stirring up formalists and worldly pro- 
fessors to revile them; but, now, he 
seems to have changed his ground, 
and to aim at accomplishing the same 
end, by sending into the work, men, 
who by their pride and imprudence, 
will be sure to bring a blot upon the 
whole cause. 

Perhaps, in the selection of young 
men to be educated for the ministry, 
too much regard is paid to forward 
zeal, and too little to modesty and 
humility. 

But I seem to be digressing from 
the appropriate subject of my letter— 

am requested to express my opinion 
of the hindrances which exist in the 


of which may now be mentioned. 

1. They, too commonly commence 
their progress with a small stock. 
Their piety is feeble, and even sick- 
ly, from the beginning. Much, we 
know, depends on having a sound and 


\ vigorous constitution of body, at our 
zeal and high pretensions, are de- | 


| arrived at mature age. 


birth ; but when, instead of this, we 
come into the world, diseased ; or are 
crippled, or rendered rickety by bad 
nursing, there is little reason to ex- 
pect a firm and active frame, when 
Some how 
or other it occurs, that few christians 
at this day, seem to have a deep foun- 
dation for their piety. In most it 
seems to be anobscure and feeble prin- 





ciple, struggling for mere existence. 
In listening to the narratives of relig- 
ious experience from many candidates 
for the ministry, [ have been much 
struck with the want of clear views 
and strong faith, in most of them. I 
know, indeed, that a feeble infant may 
become a thriving child, and a vigor- 
ous man; but commonly, there is a 
proportion between the incipient prin- 
ciple of life and the degree of future 
progress. A large portion of our most 
serious young men are perplexed with 
doubts of their own interest m Christ, 
during the whole course of their stu- 
dies. ‘To attain eminent piety, there- 
fore, it seems necessary to pay atten- 
tion to its commencement, and see 
whether any thing can be done, to rad- 
icate the principle more deeply, and 
to obtain a more vigorous exercise 0 
faith, from the first existence of spir- 
itual life. 

2. This leads me to remark, in the 
second place, that there is, in my opin- 
ion, much error in the common mode 
of treating persons under their first 
serious impressions of religion. They 
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are too much in public, too much in 
society with each other, too much un- 
der the direction and influence of 
weak, hot-headed men, who push them- 
selves forward when there is any e@X- 


citement, from a belief that they can 


be of great service. In seasons of re- 
ligious excitement, lest they should 
pass away without effect, there is com- 
monly a sudden increase of external 
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deep conviction of sin. There is an 
importunate desire in awakened _per- 
sons, to be much in social meetings, 
and too little time is left for serious 
reflection alone. It is well known, 
that in the vegetable world, if you 
would promote the germination of a 
seed, you must cover it up and let it 


alone: the husbandman who should 


means, an unprofitable frequency of | 


meetings, and all hands set to work 
to bring home the concerns of eterni- 
ty to the consciences and feelings of 


the people. By such means an ex- 


cited state of feeling is produced in | 


the public mind, during which, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, be- 
tween those who are merely affected 


withsympathy,and those who are real- | 


ly awakened by the Spirit of God. But 
all these come to anxious meetings, 
or occupy the seats appropriated to 
anxious inquirers. ‘There is reason 
to fear, that, often, when a large num- 
ber are spoken of as awakened, a ma- 
jority of them are under no special 
operation of the Spirit, but experience 
the common feelings of natural con- 
science combined with lively sympa- 
thy. But all these when once num- 
bered among the subjects of a revival, 
feel themselves bound to go forward, 
and do commonly enter into the full 
communion of the church. 
the sad declension and coldness ob- 
servable after revivals. 

But these are things which the wis- 
dom of ministers cannot effectually 
prevent. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which demands the attention of 
all who may be concerned in conduct- 
ing revivals: itis the practice of bring- 
ing those seriously impressed, or re- 
cently converted, so much into public 
notice. Persons always accustomed 
to go along in obscurity, are now ex- 
hibited to view, as the subjects of 
something remarkable. The feelings 
of pride are so natural to every hu- 
man heart, that they will rise, when- 
ever an occasion is offered. Young 
people thus noticed, feel a self-com- 


placency which is very repugnant to | 


Hence, | 











be forever raking up his seeds after 
they were sown, to see whether the 
work of vegetation was going on well, 
would not be likely to have vigorous 
and fruitful plants. ‘The conclusion 
which I draw from these remarks, is, 
that the spiritual health and vigeur of 
many, are injured, by too great offi- 
ciousness, in those who attend on 
them as guides; and by injudicious 
treatment the child of grace grows up 
like a sickly plant; or like a human 
being who has suffered by injudicious 
nursing, or unwholesome food and 
air. Now, as most of our candidates 
for the ministry, come out of revivals 
of religion, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, that great care be taken that 
the work of God be not marred, by 
the interference of man, in its first 
commencement. 

3. Serious young men are too soon 
put upon the performance of religious 
duties, in public, and are often inju- 
diciously pressed, to turn their atten- 
tion to the ministry, before a fair op- 
portunity has been given to them- 
selves, or to others, to form a correct 
judgment of their religious charac- 
ter. I have known several instances 
of young men apparently destroyed in 
consequence of possessing a remarka- 
ble gift of prayer. They soon found 
out that their prayers were admired 
and praised, and their foolish hearts 
were puffed up with vanity. The 
greatest caution is necessary to guard 
against imposition, when youth in an 
obscure condition offer themselves as 
candidates for the ministry. The 
prospect of rising from a low mechan- 
ic trade, to learning, eloquence and 
respectability, is as powerful a bait as 
can easily be presented to the youth- 
ful mind. Ambition may give the 
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first impulse, but it will lead the per- | infected with contagion ; but he can- 


con to assume the character which it 
is judged will best answer its purpose. 
And when a young man is once tak- 
en up to be educated, you cannot eas- 
ily dismiss him, unless he is guilty of 
some great delinquency. You have 
taken him from the business to which 


| 


he was brought upand changed all his | 


prospects, and it would be cruel to 
drop him, without some urgent cause. 
The course of preparatory studies is 
begun too soon after conversion, by 
many young men. They should be 
lett for months, if not for years, to 


not avoid it; he must run this risk ; 
—and his only security is in fortify- 
ing his system against these impres- 
sions, by strong antidotes. And the 
same must be the plan of the spiritual 
physician : he must endeavour to pre- 
serve himself in a high state of health: 
and must constantly have recourse to 
prayer, watchfulness, and the word of 
God. But I am persuaded, that much 


of the evil arising from the study of 


the 


Roman and Grecian classics 


| . 
might be prevented, by a proper course 


rove their sincerity, and to evince, | 
| J? ’ 
parts of heathen authors, or causing 


that their piety 1s lively and progres- 
sive. During this period they should 
study their own hearts, and read those 
books, which most faithfully describe 
the work of grace in the heart, and 
furnish the most decisive marks for 
discriminating between true and false 
religion. 


of teaching. I do not mean that the 
plan of making excerpts of the best 


the student to omit those parts which 


/ are indelicate or immoral, is of much 


importance. What I mean is, that if 


the teacher would combine christian 


4. The hindrances to piety in young | 


men, While engaged in classical and 
scientific studies, arise from the books 
which they are obliged to read, the 
company with which they are associ- 
ated, and the emulation which is ex- 


cited by the competition in which they | 


are engaged. ‘The heathen authors, 
which are read in all our schools, can- 
ot well be dispensed with, and yet 
the reading of them has_ been injuri- 
ous to the morals, and to the spiritual 
health of many. 


instruction and admonition, with eve- 
ry lesson ;—if he would take every 
occasion to point out the deficiencies 
of the religious and moral systems of 
the best of the heathen: and contrast 
with their loose morality and absurd 
theology, the pure and beautiful sys- 
tem of the Bible, these lessons would, 
by contrast, be placed ina more strik- 
ing light. And it deserves to be re- 
membered, that occasional weighty 
remarks, out of their common place, 
and singly exhibited, often make a 
deeper impression on the memory and 


the conscience, than long and labour- 


A preacher of the | 


gospel cannot remain, and ought not | 


to remain ignorant of the mythology 
of the pagan world, and of the state 
of morals among the most refined and 
civilized of the nations of antiquity ; 
and it would not be easy to devise a 
method of arriving at this knowledge, 


ed discourses on the same subject. 
The hindrance from associates des- 


titute of the spirit of piety, is often 


sensibly felt; and with some of our 
candidates for the ministy, [ know 


‘that there is so great a conformity to 
the manners and spirit of the careless 
part of the community, that the nicest 


less exceptionabie than the study of | 


the classies under the guidance of a 
christian preceptor. But still it is dif- 


feult for the susceptible minds of | 
youth to pass through this course of 
study, without suffering some injury. 
lhe case is like that of the young 
physician, whose profession requires 
him to come in contact with diseased 
~ubjects, and even with such as are | 





observer can discern no difference, 
between the professor of religion, and 
the youth of decent morals; except 
when the communion table is spread, 
the one is found seated among the 
people of God, while the other stands 
aloof. ‘There is, in my opinion, much 
need to look after your young men 
who are preparing for the ministry, 
while within the walls of a college 
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6 
If a faithful representation were given 
of many, during this part of their pre- 
paratory course, those on whom they 
depend for aid, would not be likely 
to patronize them any longer. 


Asa 


remedy, some propose, that pious youth | 


should be educated in seminaries by | 


themselves: but, unless you intend to 
seclude them from intercourse with 
the world altogether—which would re- 
quire them to go out of it—you must 
accustom them to withstand the temp- 
tation arising from the spirit and com- 
pany of men of the world. And if 
your candidate cannot resist the cur- 
rent, when in the small society of a 
literary institution, what reason is 
there to hope that he will faithfully 
withstand the torrent, which bears 
almost every thing before it, in the 
society of the world?) ‘The way for 
men to attain to eminence, is not to 
remain ignorant of all temptation ; 
but it is to meet, and overcome it. 
If there were due vigilance and fidel- 
ity on the part of those who superin- 
tend their concerns, many who are in 
a course of education for the ministry, 
would never be permitted to proceed 
further than their college commence- 
ment. 

5. I have already noticed the fact, 
that too much social intercourse is un- 
favourable to piety ; and one of the 
greatest hindrances to the cultivation 
of an elevated piety, in Theological 
Seminaries, is, that the young men 
are too much in each others compa- 
ny ; that they are too little alone, and 


duties of the closet. Persons fond of 
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men are nearly secluded from other 
society, and inhabit one edifice, where 
a few steps will bring them into the 
presence of each other. 

In my judgment, the students con. 
tinue in our seminaries for too great 
a portion of the year. It would be 
better to adopt the European arrange. 
ment, of extending vacations through 
the summermonths. During this pe- 
riod the students instead of posting 
from city to city, and from one anni- 
versary meeting to another, ought to 
bury themselves in the recesses of the 
country, where they might enjoy 
health, be surrounded with agreeable 
scenery, and be much in solitude and 
reflection. Many of our young candi- 
dates have never had a proper season 
for deep and long continued religious 
meditation, since they made a profes- 
sion of religion : and what is rather 
an unfavourable symptom, there are 
among them, those, who cannot bear 
such a state of seclusion. ‘They have 
been accustomed to live in society, so 
long, that they enjoy themselves no 
where else. Now, I venture to assert, 
that although these young men may 
be zealous, noisy, and active profes- 
sors ; and may take the lead in revi 
vals, and in all benevolent enterpri- 
ses, they will be found, on careful ex- 
amination, to be shallow christians. 

6. But as far as my observation 
goes, no one thing more hinders the 
attainment of elevated piety, in Theol- 
ogical Seminaries, than a fondness for 


| bold speculation on divine subjects, 
have too little provision made for re- | 
tirement, and the performance of the | 


conversation, and those who are of an | 
affectionate temper, can with difficul- | 
ty resist the temptation to visit too of- | 
ten, those with whom they are famil- | 


lar, and to spend too much time, in 
their company. 


This habit steals a- | 


way the time which should be devot- | 


ed to study, and consequently inter- 
feres with the seasons appropriated to 
reflection and devotion. For this evil, 
no effectual remedy can be devised, 
as long as a large number of young 


connected, as it always is, with an ar- 
dent spirit of disputation. And this 
is an obstacle difficult to be removed. 
All attempts to repress it, are viewed 
by the parties, to be efforts to prevent 
free discussion, and the unbiassed in- 
vestigation of truth. In Seminaries, 
where the students are homogeneous, 
and where the same theories, nearly, 
are adopted by all, this evil is less felt; 
but where students are brought to 
gether from the North, South, East 
and West, and bring with them all 
sorts of varieties, which exist, in what 
is called orthodoxy, there will be col- 
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lision, and it is useful, if well regulat- | 
ed: but when contention becomes hot | 
and fierce; when, with the zeal for | 
, set of opinions, personal pride is en- 
listed, the evils produced are great, 
and may affect the peace of the whole | 
Seminary. But there can be no doubt 
that both a spirit of bold speculation 
in theology, and a spirit of disputation, 
are untriendly to progress in piety: so 
effectually is this the case, that I pre- 
sume, no student will pretend, that 
while warmly engaged in either of 
these, his soul has flourished in grace. 
Composure of mind and freedom from 
the passions excited by contention, are | 
necessary to the exercise of pious af- | 

| 





fections. But the causes just men- 
tioned, are apt, after a while, to gen- | 
erate a secret skepticism, which is a | 
worm at the root of piety. Its ap- 
proaches are secret and insidious ; | 
and as the man does not yield to the | 
doubts which are continually rising in | 
his mind, he feels no guilt, and but | 
little alarm; but if this process goes 
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mire or respect; and what is once re- 
ceived ; and especially, what is once 
contended for by a young man, he will 
hardly relinquish, however strong the 
evidence against him. But when the 
opinions adopted, are erroneous, the 
effect is necessarily unfavourable to 
piety. The intimacy of the connexion 
between truth and virtue, and between 
error and moral obliquity is not. suf- 
ficiently understood ; or at any rate 
is not sufficiently attended to, by most 
men. I believe, that no error is inno- 


‘cent; and that if we could trace the 


effects of erroneous opinions on the 
secret traits of human character, we 
should find, that every shade of error 
had a counterpart, in the moral fteel- 
ings. 

7. The strained and continued ex- 
ertion of the intellectual faculties 1s 
unfavourable to a state of pious feel- 
ing. ‘This is the fact from a law of 
our nature, which every man may, if 
he will attend to it, observe in himself. 
While a man’s thoughts are on the 


on long, faith will be more and more | stretch, to invent reasons to support 
debilitated, and the soul will be like | his opinions ; or when his memory ts 
a garden without water, or a tree | intent on the recollection of what has 


whose leaf is withered. And _ here, 
is the real disease of many ministers 
of the gospel: the life of piety has 
been eaten out by skeptical thoughts, 
which, by degrees, bring the soul in- | 
to such a diseased state, that it is ca- | 
pable of performing no religious duty | 
with energy and profit. When the 
man prays, these thoughts meet him, | 
and he has to scatter them, before he | 
can offer a single petition ; and while 
he ispreaching, or preparing to preach, 
his soul may be paralysed with a suc- 
cession of skeptical thoughts. 

It is a real injury to young men to 
form their system of theology prema- 
turely, as is done by many. Before 
they have had time to read the Bible 
once through, many of our specula- 


been committed to it, the emotions 
corresponding with the subjects of our 
meditations, are always low. And 
the case is the same, when we follow 
the reasonings of another, through an 
intricate subject ; and it does not ma- 
terially alter the case, that we are 
studying theology ; for the mind may 
be intensely exercised about the sys- 
tematic relations of a subject, and yet 
those qualities, by which it is adapted 
to produce emotion may be entirely 
out of view. Moreover, close study 
of any science occupies so much of 
our time, that no more than small por- 
tions are left for devotional exercises ; 
and whenever we are engaged in any 
pursuit which takes a stronger hold 
on our thoughts, than devotion, there 





tive youth have their whole theory | is very little gained by the time actual- 
adjusted and firmly fixed; not that ly employed in this way ; for the 
they have examined each opinion for thoughts are forever wandering off to 
themselves, from a careful study of the ' those objects in which, at the present, 
“criptures, but they have picked up | the strongest interest is felt. A per- 
the notions of others, whom they ad- | son who is visited by friends, who 
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HINDRENCES TO PIETY IN YOUNG MEN 


have been long absent, and who are | 


very dear to him, will be apt to have 


but few of his thoughts in his devo- | 


tions, on the first day after their arrival. 


{ 


Hence, we find, that it is a com- | 
mon complaint among pious students | 


of theology, that their feelings are de- 
stroyed by their daily studies ; and we 
may lecture to them, as much as we 
will, about the impropriety of suffer- 
ing it to be so, the effect will continue 
to be felt, unless one thing is done, 
which ought always to have been done ; 
that is, that we make all other things 
small in our estimation compared with 
a devotional frame of spirit. If the 
chief object aimed at in our semina- 
ries, was, not the acquisition of learn- 
ing, but the cultivation of piety, then 
the student would not hurry over his 
devotional exercises, to get to his les- 
son; nor, would his thoughts perpet- 
ually wander from the objects of devo- 
tion, to some speculative subject. 
And nothing of valuable knowledge 
would be lost by such achange. ‘The 
intellect never performs its part so 





well and so pleasantly, as when sus-, 


tained and directed by a tide of pious 
emotion. ‘Thoughts rising out of the 
love of God, will be more pure and 
elevated, than those which enter the 


mind through any other channel. | 


The plan of study then, ought to be, 
first, to get the mind into a proper 
state of pious feeling ; and until this 


is done, not to think that the mere dry | 


exercise of intellect is of any real val-_ 


ue. If a student is destitute of the 
right frame of mind he is disqualified 
for the contemplation of truth to any 
advantage. He is like a sick man in 
relation to labour ; while this unhap- 
py state continues, he is incapable of 
doing any thing effectually. 

And what is now proposed will be 
found the only remedy to counteract 
all the hindrances to piety to which 
young men are liable in preparing for 
the work of the ministry. Piety must 
be made every thing ; the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of their course. 
And if our Theological schools can- 
not be made effectual nurseries of pl- 


Avs. 


ety, we had better dissolve them and 
dismiss our professors. If our young 
men lose instead of advancing in solid 
piety, while in a Seminary, there must 
be something radically wrong, in ther 
individually, or in the system of edy- 
cation. I could easily multiply re. 
marks on this subject, but you wil] 
agree with me, that room enough has 
already been occupied. 


I am respectfully 


yours, &c. 
A. ALEXANDER. 


Princeton, N. J. June 22, 1829. 





REMARKS. 


The subject which is discussed in the preceding 
communication is one of so much interest, that we 
venture to ask for it,a more than common share of 
attention. The success of ministers of the Gospel, 
where other qualifications are the same, will be ordin- 
arily, in proportion to their piety. By an increase of 
this, the moral power of the ministry may be aug- 
mented almost indefinitely, even though there should 
be but a small increase in numbers; while it is 
manifest, that the multiplication of ministers to ev- 
er so great an amount, will not, without this, meet 
the exigencies of the world. In this view, it becomes 
a question of fundamental importance —How may 
the piety of ministers of the Gospel, and especially 
of those who are preparing for the sacred office, be 
increased ? None, it is believed, will rise from the 
perusal of the foregoing discussion of this subject by 
Professor Alexander, without finding much reason for 
solemn inquiry, and for faithful self examination. 
His situation, in one of the oldest and most flour- 
ishing Theological Seminaries in the United States, 
has given him peculiar opportunities for observing 
the hindrances to piety which exist among students 
preparing to preach the Gospel. Our readers will 
regret with us, that he has not extended his remarks 


| ” ° . 
farther, and they will doubtless desire that, either Dr. 
| Alexander, or some other man who is qualified by long 





observation, and experience, would take up the sub- 
ject ; and, now, that the hindrances have been 80 well 
pointed out, exhibit in a more direct manner—the 
means of promoting the piety of young men prepariug 
for the ministry. We are convinced that no communi 
cations will be perused with deeper interest, OF, with 
greater profit, by this class of readers, as well a3 by 
others. We presume not to occupy the time of the 
reader by making any farther remarks. We will on- 
ly suggest for the consideration of our enlightened 
correspondents, who are best able to judge, whether 
more pastoral labour, such as a pious and devoted 
minister performs among the members of his flock, 
might not be introduced with great benefit, into all 


. . * Sata ? 
our systems of educating men for the ministry: 
{ Ed's. 
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Av address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Branch of the American Education 
Society, held at Wallingford, June 18, 1529 ;—by 
Rey. Jeremiah Day D. D. President of Yale College. 


Mr. President, 


[ would ask permission, on this oc- | 


easion, to express my full approbation 
of one of the fundamental principles 
of the Society; that those to whom 
its patronage is extended, shall receive | 
a thorough education, both Literary | 
and Theological. The Directors of | 
the Parent Society well deserve our | 
thanks, for the firmness with which | 
they have taken their stand on this 

point; especially at a time when the | 
pressing demand for laborers, furnish- | 
esa plausible pretext for sending them | 
into the field with imperfect prepara- 
tion. T would by no means speak | 
lichtly of the pious efforts of even the 
least informed Christian, in his appro- 
priate sphere of action.“ Every man_ 
has his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that.” 
The ignorant may give instruction to 
those who are still more ignorant. 
Souls may be saved by the instrumen- 
tality of those whose intellectual at- | 
tainments are of any order, from the 
highest to the lowest. Nor would I | 
wish to exclude even from the sacred | 
ofice all who have received only a | 


of kings? Shall those who are des- 
_tined to military life, obtain a more 
thorough education, than those who 


are preparing to fight the battles of 


| the Lord of hosts ? 

It may be said, that “ the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but spir- 
itual ;” and that in this cause, there- 
fore, the aid of human learning is of 
no avail. Why then all this effort to 
educate ministers?’ Why not send 
them forth immediately from the 
plough and the workshop? For what 
purpose, Sir, are we assembled here 
this day? 

If preparation for the ministry ts 
unnecessary, let us abandon our en- 
terprise at once. But if it is of high 
importance, let us be faithful to the 
cause in which we areengaged. Let 
us not ‘do the work of the Lord de- 
ceitfully.” Why was Paul so deeply 


learned?) Why was sucha man chos- 


en of God to convert the heathen 


world ; and to do more in explaining 
and establishing the doctrines of Chris- 


tianity, than all the other apostles to- 
gether ? . 
* But,” you will ask, “is not piety 


of more importance, in a_ preacher, 


than learning?’ Undoubtedly it 1s. 
‘* Would it not be better, then, to 
have more picty, and a little less learn- 


partial education. There are stations ing?” There can be no question of 
which they may occupy, with fair | this, if high attainments in the one, 
prospects of usefulness. But there | are inconsistent with progress in the 
are other stations, and those very nu- | other. But why may we not have 
merous, which call for high and lib- | more piety, and more learning too? 
eral attainments; for a thorough | Cannot the grace of God sanctify the 
course of intellectual culture. What | noblest intellectual treasures for his 
. : , 

— = re ge employ the most | — ? pn grad " hong = 
exalted powers? Does it require years | heavens with worlds ght, 

of intense application, to qualify a man | formed the — of the — to 
to interpret the laws of a state or a | measure their distances and dimen- 
nation? And is less preparation re- | sions, fill that mind with the glory of 
quisite for expounding the ordinances | his presence? Are we unfitted for 
established by the Legislator of heav- | the knowledge and service of God, 
en and earth? Is deeper skill requir- | by studying the laws which he has 
ed to minister to the diseases of the | imposed upon his works ? 

body, than to heal the maladies of the | But the pride of intellect, we are 
soul? Shall we look for higher qual- | told, is opposed to the humility of the 
ications in one who negotiates be- | gospel. And who are the most — 
tween earthly princes, than in him | of their attainments? Those who 


who is an ambassador from the King | have laid deep the foundations of theif 
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knowledge ? or those who have raised 
their light and airy structures upon 
the very surface of science? Were 
Newton and Locke the proudest men 
of their age? It is not sound and 
thorough learning, but “ philosophy 
falsely so called,” which 1s the most 
ready to exalt itself against the ‘* wis- 
dom that is from above.” Should you 
wish to give any one a high opinion 
of his own powers and merits, let him 
have a rapid and superficial educa- 
tion. It is true, a man may be proud 
of profound and substantial learning. 
And so may a Christian be proud of 
his gifts, of his religious experience, 
nay, even of his humility. But ts this 
a reason why he should rest satisfied 
with moderate advances in picty ? 
The grace of God, which is able to 
“bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ,” may im- 
part an heavenly influence to the rich- 
est stores of knowledge. The pray- 
ers of the church may call down a 
blessing wpon the most elevated liter- 
ature. If learning is not among the 
means by which the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom may be promot- 
ed, then away with it altogether. 
Down with your colleges. Yes Sir, 
and down with your theological sem- 
inarics too. But if literature may be 
made subservient to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, there is no reason to fear 
that it will be too highly cultivated. 
In this country especially, there is 
an urgent necessity for a ministry of 
superior education. We are, almost 
without a parallel, an educated peo- 
ple; a thinking and reading popula- 
tion. The preacher addresses not an 
ignorant congregation, of whom a 
small portion only can read even their 
bibles ; but an assembly among whom 
is diffused a good degree of intelli- 
gence, a familiarity with theological 


doctrines, and some knowledge at | 


least of the sciences. Can we ex- 
pect him to have influence among 
them, if his mind has received no 
more than ordinary cultivation? Can 
he be qualified to teach, who scarcely 
knows more than his hearers? Shail 


IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGHLY EDUCATED MINISTRY. 
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the clergy as a body, sink below the 
level of the other professions, in learp- 
ing and respectability? An impulse 
is given to the cause of education jn 
this country, which will carry it for. 
ward though the ministry should nes. 
lect it. ‘There is a spirit of bold and 
free inquiry abroad. ‘There is an en. 
ergy, and enterprise, and _ practical 
bearing, in the literature of our coun- 
try. Could you extinguish the learn. 
ing so generally diffused, you might 
perhaps find occupation for a half ed- 
ucated ministry. Could you stop the 
thousands of presses, and close the ten 
thousand channels of information, you 
might find a place for the instructions 
of men of very moderate attainments. 
But literature is advancing in the 
country; and it will advance. Its 
influence upon public opinion and 
character will be too powerful, to be 
left wholly to the enemies of religion. 
If not secured on the side of truth and 
righteousness, it will be an engine of 
tremendous force, in the cause of 
impiety and error. The separation 
of learning and piety, would threaten 
‘ruin to our moral and religious inter- 
ests, 

Will it be said that, in this young, 
and active, and enterprising country, 
we need ministers who have energy, 
and zeal, and practical habits ; rath- 
er than deep and various learning ? 
And why may we not have energy, 
and activity united with learning ? 
Was there ever a minister more zeal- 
ous, more active, or more practical, 
than the learned apostle of the gen- 
tiles? Was the energy of Luther, of 
Knox, and of Henry Martyn, impaur- 
ed by their learning ? 

But it may be thought, perhaps, 
that an imperfect education may be 
| sufficient for the beneficiaries of the 
Education Society ; for those who 
are aided by the efforts and sacrifices 
of charity ; while a thorough educa- 
tion for the ministry, is left to those 
who have ample means of defraying 
the expense. Let us look a moment 
at the consequences of this sugges 








_tion. It would send out two classes 
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of ministers, with a marked line of 
distinction between them. Those 
under the patronage of the society, 
would bear the stamp of a second-rate 
education. ‘They would be soon re- 


garded by the churches, as a distinct | 


order of candidates. And can we 
sustain the interests of the society, 


when it comes to be understood, that | 


we are filling the country with preach- 
ers of inferior attainments? No Sir, 
we cannot afford to give to our bene- 
ficiariesa superficial education. This 
would be too improvident an expendi- 
ture of the sacred charities committed 
to our trust. Shall we squander the 
hard-earned contributions of the pi- | 
ous laborer, upon an object so com- | 
paratively worthless? Shall we ex- | 
haust our treasury, to purchase for 
those whom we profess to aid, the 
mere name of an education ? to obtain 
for them a collegiate diploma, or a | 
certificate from a Theological school, 
as a mere matter of form? Could 
we thus impose upon ourselves, in 
educating our children for mercantile 
or mechanical employments ? 

We hear much of the influence of 
the beneficiaries upon our colleges. | 
Ifthey are superior scholars, it is of 
inestimable value. In their daily in- | 
tercourse with those who are compan- 
ions with them in literary pursuits, 
they lay a powerful restraint upon er- 
ror and vice. They induce numbers 
to jom them, in their way towards 
heaven. But if they are deficient in 
scholarship, the influence of their pi- 
ety is ina great measure lost. A cow- 
ward in an army, may as soon hope 
to be respected, as an ignorant stu- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
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| portunity, than that now presented to 
| the society, of forming a powerful un- 

ton between religion and high intel- 
_lectual improvement. Do you trem- 
| ble, lest the advance of literature and 
science should become hazardous, as 
| it has in some countries, to the inter- 
ests of evangelical truth?) Then ed- 
ucate, and educate thoroughly, as 
many as possible of those who are al- 
ready on the side of practical godli- 
ness. This will form the most effec- 
tual barrier against the desolating tide 
of a perverted national literature. 
Hundreds of youth of hopeful piety 


_and promising talents, stand ready to 


enter upon a course of thorough ed- 
ucation, if they can only be furnished 
with the means. And shall their hopes 
of becoming well qualified for their 
work be frustrated, by a scanty sup- 
ply of their wants? I ask not that 
they should be relieved from any pro- 
per efforts to provide for themsetves. 
Let them be thrown upon their own 
resources. Let them cultivate habits 
of rigid economy. Let them engage 


‘in any productive labors which will 


not interfere with a vigorous pursuit 
of their main object. But let them 
not be compelled, by their necessities, 
to resort to occupations which will 
greatly interrupt their course of study, 
and allow them to obtain only a brok- 
en education. 

A very specious apology for send- 


| ing forth ministers with defective pre- 
| paration, is, that their labors are want- 


ed immediately. We can not wait 
for a seven years’ course of education. 


Our great Western world is calling 


upon us for instant aid. ‘The thou- 





dent in a college. Shall the invalua- 
ble influence of our beneficiaries be 


sands and tens of thousands who are 


| pouring in there from the older states, 


sacrificed, for want of means to sus- | are settling down without the institu- 


tain their rank as scholars? Or shall | tions of the gospel. 


the standard of attainment in our lit- 
erary seminaries be depressed, to bring 
it down to the level of those who will 
rest satisfied with a superficial course 
of study ? 

I am not, Sir, attempting to plead 
the cause of learning separate from 
piety. Never was there a fairer op- 


Numbers of them 
‘are daily passing into eternity. We 
1aust help them soon or never. Sir, 
I would respond to this cry of distress 
| from our western forests, in a deeper 

tone of sympathy than has yet been 

heard. Let there be no delay in send- 
| ing them relief. Let those who are 


| qualified to afford them even tempora» 
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ry aid, the pioneers in the great en- 

terprise of clearing and cultivating 

these moral wastes, be urged forward | 
to their work. But in preparing for 
the commencement of a vast scheme | 
of benevolent action, let us not sup- 

pose that when it is begun, it is com. 
pleted. We are to provide for the 
future, as well as for the present. 
Souls must be saved the next year, | 
as well as this; from the next gener- 
ation, as well as from that which is 
now passing to the grave. 

The condition and prospects of our 
western settlements, furnish one of | 
the strongest arguments in favor of a | 
thorough education for the ministry. | 
They are now forming a character | 
which is to shape the habits of think- 
ing and acting through successive 
generations. Under what circum. 
stances, is this character forming? 
The rapidly increasing population is: 
composed of very various, and, in 
some respects, discordant materi- 
als. All these enjoy a freedom of 
opinion and of speech, as unrestrain- 
ed as is the game which bounds over 
their hills. Their abundant resour- 
ces are swelling high the tide of pros- 
perity and wealth. The periodical | 
press has an influence, to an extent | 
never before known in the first settle- | 
ment of a country. A_ prospect of | 
success in business, gives impulse to | 
a spirit of bold and vigorous enterprise. | 
Infidelity, and fanaticism, and licen- 
tiousness, have as open a ficld to range 
in, as evangelical truth and piety. In 
the wild commotion of these moral 
elements, who are the men that can 
go calmly to work, and with adequate | 
skill, lay the foundations of institu- | 
tions which are to last for ages?) Who 
will be sufficient to direct the mighty 
current of feeling and action into the | 
channel which will cause the blessings 
of salvation to flow through the land ? 
Not the wisest men on earth, without 
strength from on high. Yet with the 
aid of divine grace, men of talents and 
solid attainments may have a power- 
ful agency, in giving a religious di- | 
rection to public opinion and conduct. | 


MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS ADAPTED TO 


Ave. 


But can this controlling influence be 
gained by a superficial education? 
The danger is not, that there will be 
no talents and learning in our wes 
tern country ; but that these may be 
principally arrayed on the side of jr. 
relizion and error. Men of superior 
intelligence will unquestionably re. 
sort thither. Literary institutions wil] 
spring up. There will be men of 


thorough education in the other pro» 


fessions, and in political life, if not in 
the ministry. Will preachers of sean- 
ty resources, in an age when miracles 
are not to be expected, be sufficient 


_to bear down the opposition which 


will meet them, from learning, and 
wealth, and office? Will they be 
equal to the task of laying the strong 
foundations of a country’s moral great- 
ness? Will they create an influence 
which will diffuse itself through the 
mass of the western population, and 
reach down to distant posterity? It 
will make little difference with the 
coming generations, whether the min- 
isters whom we send out to that coun- 
try, are on the ground this year, or 
three years hence. But it will make 


'a vast difference, whether they are 


thoroughly or superficially educated. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT WYLIE, BLOOM 
INGTON COLL. IND. 
To the Secretary of the American Education 


Society. 
Dear Sir, 

As to the “character and spirit of 
young ministers and missionaries who 
are destined for the West’—the sub- 
ject of inquiry—I would say, let them 
be, in the first place, men of truly 
evangelical principles. No man who 
has not felt the power of renewing 
grace upon his heart, ought to seek 
employment, any where, “ in the min- 
istry of reconciliation.” ‘There are 


| special reasons why none of this char- 


acter should seek it in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Let no young man 
look toward that, as the scene of his 
future labors in the ministry, whose 
experience of the truth and power o 
the gospel has not been of a deeply 
marked and decisive character; 0! 
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whom the simple doctrines of the cross 
have not exerted and do not habitual- 
ly exert a controlling influence ; who 
has not felt himself to be by nature a 
child of wrath, even as others, nor 
tasted the bitterness of bemg ** with- 
out God and without hope in the 
world :’ whose whole soul has not 
been so captivated by the glory of the 
God of salvation as to give himself up 
wholly and unreservedly and forever 
to the Lord; and in whose experi- 
ence such views and feelings have not 
occurred with all the life and interest 
of a real transactiou—a transaction 
involving eternal consequences, and 


constituting the basis and ground- 
work of his entire character. One 


who das experienced these things will 
be crucified to the world, and will 
look upon the salvation of his fellow 
men as an object of deep and awful 


interest, to be accomplished in the use | 


of the prescribed means, and at every 
hazard. ‘To this object he will be 
devoted, in the spirit of Him who 
came not into the world to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to 
give himself a ransom for many. 
Looking at the poor man struggling 
with innumerable hardships in the 
western wilds, in the light of his mor- 
al relations and responsibilities, he 
will consider his salvation an object 
of no less importance, and of more 
probable accomplishment, than that 
of the wise, the mighty, and the nobie. 


He will feel his own responsibility. | 


’ . ° . 7 
Taking a sober and just estimate of 


his power, whether resulting from na- | 


ture, education, or condition, he will 
hold himself accountable to his Lord 
and Master for it all. As the indis- 
pensabie condition of discipleship to 
Christ, he has, in heart, forsaken all 
for his sake; and is prepared to do it 
actually whenever called. Without 
ihese principles, let no young man 
come to the West—his courage would 
fail and his heart sink within him, 
whe called to encounter the opposi- 
tion, the obstacles, toils, cares, priva- 
tions—difficulties of all sorts, which 
he would meet with there. 

*. I would mention, as a second 


THE WANTS OF THE WESTERN STATES. 


requisite, a sound native intellect—a 
due portion of common sense. ‘This 
will enable him to profit by experi- 
ence; and to separate the matter and 
substance of religion from the * child- 
ish things” with which itis sometimes 
connected. It will keep him trom a 
spirit of innovation on the one hand, 
and from an obstinate adherence to 
preconceived opimions on the other. 
It will make him, in short, a plain, 
straightforward, matter-of-fact) man, 
who will know in what cases gentle- 
ness and compliance are necessary, 
and in what, firmness and decision. 
3. He should possess solid and re- 
spectable attainments in all those 
branches of literature and science, 
which are necessary to enable the 
public teacher of Christianity to illus- 
trate and detend the doctrines of the 
Bible. When entered upon the tield 
of his labors, he will not easily tind 
the time or the means to augment his 
stock of knowledge , and he will find 
it constantly called into requisition by 
the circumstances in which he will be 
_ placed. Insuch a region as the West 
l truth needs strength to support it. 
| Let the weak and the ignorant, if 
| they must undertake the office of giv- 
‘ing instruction, undertake it in older 
| countries, where they can more read- 
‘ily derive aid from contiguous auxili- 
| aries. 
| 4. Tle must possess a sound bodily 
' constitution, Which has not been bro- 
ken down—I will not say, by study, 
for this term [ should like to have un- 
derstood to mean vigorous thinking, 
but by—a kind of process invented to 
relieve the mind from the necessity of 
‘thought, and the body from the invig- 
| orating influence of mental exercise. 
‘For that such is its influence, when 
| properly directed and happily inter- 
‘rupted by the exercise of the body, 
‘every scholar knows from his own ex- 
perience. In the Western regions 4 
‘minister of the gospel cannot be use- 
| ful, even in a moderate degree, whose 
‘nervous system has been prostrated 
| by intemperate plodding over systems 
| of heavy matter. 
5. Twould advise, in the last place, 
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14 INAUGURAL 
that he be a person formed by nature 
with such a capacity, and trained by 
exercise in such mental discipline, as 
will enable him, when in the pulpit, 
to dispense with his manuscript. 
Where the practice of preaching with 


Avg. 


and desirable results. No better evidence 
is required of the truth of this remark, than 
the fact that the authors of the addresses, 


ADDRESSES. 


| whose titles we have named, belong to fire 


notes, or reading, as it 1s, perhaps, | 


more appropriately termed in the 
West, prevails, it gives ne no offence 
or uneasiness, because, im that case, 
it gives none to the audience. But in 
the West it is not so. There the 
preacher will not always find a pulpit 
with a cushion and folio bible, where 
he may snugly dispose of his manu- 
script, and if he should find these, he 
will not find an audience, except in 
one or two places, who would allow 
the accommodation. Let him violate 
rules of concord, misplace accents, 
adopt unnatural and imhuman tones, 
if he pleases—let him transgress all 
rules of rhetoric—but let him not read 
if he would benetit a western audi- 
ence. 
Yours, truly, 


A. WYLIE. 
July 4, 1829. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


1. An Inaugural Address, delivered Oct. 
16, In2e, by Jacob J. Janeway, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the Western 
Theol. Sem. Pennsylvania. 

An Address delivered at Hanover. Oct. 
2, In2s. by Nathan Lord, D. D., at his 
Inauguration as President of Dartmouth 
College. 

An Inaugural Address, delivered in the 
city of Washington, March 11, 1829, by 
S. Chapin, D. D., President of the Co- 
lumbian College. 

. An Inaueural Address. delivered before 
the Board of Trustees of Madison Col- 
lege, Uniontown, Penn., Sept. 15, 1228, 
by Rev. H. B. Bascom, Principal. 


. An Inaugural Address, delivered before 


ad | 


the Trustees, Faculty, and Students of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Sept. 17, | 


In2s, by William H. De Lancey, D. D., 
Provost of the University. . 
The increasing interest which is felt in 
the subject of education, by all the branch- 
es of the Christian Church in our country, 
is a fact of most promising aspect. A spir- 
it is moving through all the religious de- 
nominations, which is prophetic of great 


denominations of Christians. The same 
views in regard to the importance of edu- 
cation, the necessity of a systematic course 
of discipiine, and the vast interests which 
are depending upon the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, are exhibited, in substance, in 
them all. Dr. Janeway, in his address, i}- 
lustrates the paramount iinportance of theo- 
logical knowledge ; the value of the great 
text-book in this science—the BIBLE; the 
necessity of an educated ministry ; the su- 
perior advantages of public over private 
theological instruction ; the effect of pursu- 
ing aregular, systematic course, &c. Some 
remarks are made upon the history of the- 
ological seminaries ; and a synopsis is giv- 
en of the doctrines which will be taught in 
the seminary. We make one extract on 
the importance of learning in the ministry : 


* An uneducated, illiterate ministry, will 
not meet the wants either of our own coun- 
try or of the world. Such men, by a sim- 
ple enunciation of the fundamental doc- 


_trines of the gospel, may do, and have 


done, good, by turning sinners to right- 
eousness ; but they are not the men whom 
God uses for accomplishing a work of ex- 
tensive usefulness to his church. Not to 
speak of Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, nor of Paul, to whom we 
have already adverted, we observe, that the 
illustrious men by whom the Reformation 
was carried on; Luther in Germany, Cal- 
vin in France and Geneva, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, and Knox in Scotland, were 
all learned. Elliot, the apostle of the In- 
dians, the Mayhews and Brainerd, who la- 
bored successfully among them, had all re- 
ceived a collegiate education. How could 
illiterate ministers have effected the great 
work done by Carey, Marshman, Ward, 
and others, in translating the Bible into so 
many languages of the East? Whitefield 
and Wesley, the honored instruments 1n 
producing such extensive revivals of relig- 
ion, both in England and America, in the 
last century, were nen of liberal education. 
Look over the history of the Presbyterian 
church, and you will see that the minis- 
ters who were most distinguished as 1n- 
struments for effecting the greatest good, 
were most distinguished by their literature 
and scientific attainments. Tennant, Da- 
vies, Findley, Dickenson, Witherspoon, 
and others, whom we regard with gratitude 
and reverence for the services rendered by 
them to our church, were scholars.” 
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Dr. Janeway has recently resigned his 


Professorship, and Professor Halsey, of 


Princeton, has been appointed his sacces- 
sor, and has accepted the appointment. 
We gave some account of this seminary, 


President Lord offers some remarks up- | 


on the accelerated progress with which 
knowledge has advanced in the present 
age; the danger of adopting injudicious 
measures, and of carrying innovations to an 
extreme; the embarrassing situation of 
those who conduct our public institutions, 


called as they are to ** discriminate rightly | 
between the diverse sysiems of instruction | 
and discipline ;”’ the ditliculty of combining, | 


ina college, that course of instruction which 
will qualify for professional eminence with 
that which is required for success in the 


business of active life ; the importance of | 


keeping the college distinct from the pro- 
fessional school ; the necessity of large pre- 
paratory attainment; the high utility of 
classical studies ; the moral dangers of col- 
lege life, &c. Upon the necessity of a pure 
and constraining moral influence in colleg- 
es, the President remarks as follows : 


“It is now more than ever demanded, 
and the fact is most creditable to the spirit 
of the times, that a literary institution should 


be a safe resort; and no other advantages | 


will, in the common estimation, compen- 
sate for defect and failure in this particu- 
lar. The relations which every individual 
student sustains to God and to eternity, 
call imperiously and aloud, that the great 
principles of moral obligation, the everlast- 


ing distinctions between right and wrong, | 


the methods of the Divine administration, 
and the solemnities of eternal retribution, 
should be kept before him in all their signi- 
ficaney, and enforced by the constraining 
motives of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, with- 
out which, all secondary authority and in- 
fluence will be comparatively vain. The 
relations also of the whole body of students 
to their country and the world demand, and 
the adinonition is sounded out from every 
corner of our land, from the city, and the 
field, and even from the desert, that here 
should be laid the foundation of those virtu- 
ous habits, of that reverence for God, and 
practical regard for his ordinances, without 
which the influence of our educated men 
will gradually undermine the fair fabric of 


our national freedom, and the ruins of our | 


country will be heaped up for an everlast- 
ing memorial, that neither liberty, nor 


earning, nor wealth, nor arts, nor arms, | 
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whom the redeeming spirit of Christianity 
has no permanent abode.’’—* That is the 
noblest of all etforts, which has respect to 


the preparation of mind for the service of 


its Creator, among its kindred intelligen- 
ces, and for the joys of an immortal life. 
| And that will be a glorious consumination, 
(may it be ours to hasten it) when the des- 
tined alliance between religion and learn- 
ing shall be pertected, and their united in- 
fluence shall be employed, and shall pre- 
vail, to raise a world from ignorance, and 
sin, and wretchedness, to the dignity and 
the privilege of the sons of God. And let us 
hope, both in regard to this college, whose 
interests we now cherish, and all other kin- 
dred institutions, that amidst the changes 
of society by which they are occasionally 
affected, and the adversities by which they 
are depressed, we shal! see the vindication 
of that rule of Providence, by which good is 
always educed from evil. Let us believe 
that those prejudices, and mistakes, and er- 
rors, and abuses, which are wont, in undis- 
turbed prosperity, to become inveterate, 
shall be done away—that those improve- 
ments, which may be expected to flow from 
the influence of free governments and a 
free Christianity shall prevail, and shall 
contribute to make the reign of liberty, and 
knowledge, and truth, not only universal in 
extent, but perpetual in duration.” 


The theme of Dr. Chapin’s address is, 
| “the Business of Human Life.” This he 
defines by saying, that it is to acquire that 
education in knowledge, and to form that 
character, which will qualify us for a future 
state of happiness. That this is the busi- 
ness of human life, is proved by the argu- 
ments—* That the mental endowments of 
man indicate that he is designed for anoth- 
/erand more lasting state ; and that all the 


| appointed means of instruction and disci- 
pline are actually adapted to exert such an 
‘influence over his mind, as is best calculat- 
ed to fit him for a future world of glory.” 
To the young students of the institution 
| the President thus speaks : 


“ High aims in early life, and undying 
| perseverance, have formed those illustrious 

characters who have conterred the bright- 
est honors upon the human race. To disei- 
pline the mind, according to your wishes, 
_ you are supplied with the most appropriate 

and powerful means. Does the soul suffer 
| its divine glories to be sullied in the mire of 
lusts, you can paint before it the folly and 
wretchedness of this sensual slavery. Is it 
led astray by some dangerous spell, you 
have the means of breaking the enchant- 
ment. Is it involved in moral darkness, 


“an stay the decline of that people, among | you may carry to it the light of life. Is the 
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subject of your instructions bold and obdu- 
rate, is his neck stiff, like an iron sinew, 
you are armed with the terrors of the Lord, 
—with weapons sharp and massive, and 
which, like the shining of God's glittering 
spear, may, at once, terrify and subdue the 
stoutest heart. Is he captivated by earth- 
born glories, lift the veil which aides from 


his sight the future tribunal, let the light of | 


eternity shine upon hire, and all the charms 
of this deceitful world may vanish from his 
view. This intellectual culture, when aid- 
ed by the power of grace in relation to 


ADDRESSES. Ave 


to speak with modesty, although authorized 
to indulge in the language of hope. As jt 


' respects the character of Madison College 
=”) 


| sively a literary institution. 


yourselves, will put you in possession of" 


sources of enjoyment, which the vicissi- 
tudes of time can never destroy. Taught 
by the light of revelation,and by the disas- 


ters which often sweep away the richest | 


earthly inheritance, you will see the tolly 


of resting your hopes upon such uncertain | 
_ ciples, and upon a plan excluding all local, 


objects. You will build your house on a 
high foundation, where you will enjoy per- 
petual sunshine, while you hear the thun- 
der of the distant tempest. But, young 
gentlemen, if you are not yet resolved to 
make the advancement of mind in moral 


and intellectual exeellency your greatest | 
care, let me reimind you, that you cannot, 
with impunity, waive such a resolution. | 


The obligation, which rests upon you to do 
so, results from your endowments and rela- 
tions; and it is as much beyond your pow- 
er tocast itoffas it is to effeet your own an- 
nihilation, or to dethrone the Majesty of 
heaven. It does not belong to you to say 
what shall be the number of your talents, 
or the nature of your connexions. These 


called, by permission, after the venerable 
Ex-President Madison, of Virginia, and the 
principles upon which it is established, we 


| have to remark, that it is purely and exclu. 


We do not 
we will not, compound with any thing sec. 
tarian or selfish. Itis true, the Institution 
has been established under the patronave 
of the Pittsburgh Annual Conterence of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and to that 
enterprising body, as well as to other soure- 
es, we look for fiscal and other aid: but, as 
the authorized agent and representative of 
that body, I am instructed to pledge their 
public faith, that the only object we have 
in view,is to promote the interests of relig- 
ion and science, upon broad and liberal prin- 


sectional, or party interests.” 

The academical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has lately been re- 
organized. It is now represented to be ina 
flourishing condition. Dr. De Lancey, in 
his inangural, describes the benefits of a 


collegiate education : it expands the mind; 


| it affords that indescribable pleasure which 


are unalterably fixed by that Being, with | 


whom there is no shadow of turning. It 
is only for you to say, whether these talents 
shall be improved or abused ; whether your 
relations shall be sustained with honor or 
with ignominy ; and whether your undying 
spirit shall be fitted to swell the chorus of 
heaven, or the wailines of despair. In view 
of alternatives, marked with such a mo- 
mentous difference, you cannot be ignorant 
of the path of wisdom.”’ 

It is the object of President Bascom to 
sketch an intellectual chart, or to define 
and illustrate the essential elements of use- 
ful knowledge. He accordingly offers some 
remarks on the origin, dignity, and destina- 
tion of man ; education, its nature and uses; 
its influence upon man as an intellectual, 
moral, and social being ; a brief survey of 
the history and advantages of enlightened 
education ; the present prospects of litera- 
ture ; and the union of science and relic- 

> 
ion. 

Mr. Bascom thus speaks of the Institu- 
tion over which he presides : 


* Of our infant seminary, it becomes us | 


results from the acquisition of knowledge ; 
it gives method and precision to the mental 
operations ; it produces an elevated tone of 
mind, &c. The following recapitulation is 
given: 

“It will be seen at once, that if collegi- 


_ ate studies produce the effects which have 


been now enumerated—if they stimulate, 
expand, ennoble, and inform the mind, and 


| give precision and method to its operations, 


they must obviously be calculated to pre- 
pare the individual who submits to this dis- 
cipline, for the pursuit of any professional 
engagement on which his eye may be fix- 
ed: for of which of the professions can It 


with any truth be said, that it needs not,in 


the acquisition or the practice of it, the 
mental energy, expansion, elevation, and 
precision to which I have referred. Colle- 
ciate attainments are the foundation on 
which the edifice of future professional 
knowledge is to be reared ; and its symme- 
try, strength, and durability, will be in ex- 
act proportion to the character of this 
ground-work on which it is to rest. _ If this 
be feeble, disproportioned, carelessly con- 
structed, or of bad materials, it cannot 
serve for azy othor than a defective, inse- 
cure, unstable building. And even if the 
youthful student is not destined for either o 
the learned professions. the mental training 
which he undergoes in college, and the 
knowledge which he here acquires, wil 
not be thrown away. They will aid him 
whatever occupation he may choose to €” 





gage. They will not be lost to him in the 
helds of agriculture, at the marts of com- | 
merce, on the mountain wave, or in the 
tented field.”’ | 
Distinct mention is made in most of | 
these addresses of the paramount and su- | 
preme importance of religion. It is surely | 
time that that course of education should be 
adopted, in all our colleges, which shall 
have a prime reference to the moral pow- 
ers—to the condition of the soul for time 
and eternity. Some of our colleges, and | 
we cannot but rejoice in the fact, are mak- 
ing arrangements to secure the more effec- 


tual pastoral care, and religious instruction 
of the students. 

We carnestly hope that the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures, embodying as they do 
all which is touching, and pure, and sub- 
lime in sentiment and language, contain- 
ing, as they do, the “thoughts of God,” 
will soon forma part of the course of study | 
in our colleges ; and we cannot but antici- 
pate the highest intellectual and religious | 
advantages from the measure. 





NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Ministerial Responsibility—a Discourse delivered | 
before the Synod of Philadelphia, at Harrisburg, 

Pa., Oct. 1827, by John Breckinridge, junior pastor 

of the Second Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. | 

pp. 96. 

Through inadvertence, we failed to no- 
tice this able discourse at the proper time. 
Did our limits permit, we would now avail | 
ourselves of the privilege of quoting large- 
ly from its pages. It is founded on the 
commission which our Saviour gave his dis- , 
ciples, to evangelize all nations, as record- 
ed in Matthew xxviii. 18,19, 20. The top- | 
ic, which the preacher illustrates by a great 
variety of considerations, is the following ; | 
That the ministers of reconciliation, being 
the authorized functionaries in the great work 
of evangelizing the world, any failure in its | 
Success must always be owing mainly to their 
abuse of their solemn trust. 

From the closing pages we make the fol- 
lowing extract. 

“ Since ministers are officially set apart, 
and furnished for this work—and, as a great 


+ must succeed, if they are faithful to 
Jeir trust—the conclusion is irresistible, 








that if they forbear to ‘go’ and ‘ preach 
“le Zospel to every creature,’ they are for 
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that, accountable to God. if they ‘yo 
forth, not apprehending their official sup- 
ports, nor possessing their official spirit, 
they cannot make full proof of their minis- 
try, and hence they must fail ; and for that, 
they are accountable. The church must 
account to God, for her criminal lethargy 
in this service; and the revolted world 
bear the curse of a violated law, and a re- 
jected Saviour; but upon the ministry of 
this, and other ages, is devolved the awful 
charge, of abusing those means which are 
adapted to rouse and purify the church, and 
to overcome the resistance of the world— 
and of having thus, in a principal degree, 
contributed to retard the conversion of the 
world. It is a responsibility indefinitely 
great; and cannot be distributively divided 
unto each; but itis enough to make each 
of us tremble. Each should ask, * what 
obliged the apostles, more than us, to be 


| foreign missionaries, and seli-devoted ser- 


vants of Jesus Christ’? For how much of 
the present state of the church and world 
shall | have to account? How much ts 
there, that | could, and do not prevent, of 
the endless perdition of men’ How much 
might | avail,in the hands of Heaven, it 
ully awake, and in action, toward the con- 
version of the world: These questions 
must be met, if not before, at the judge- 
ment seat of Christ! 

“ We learn, in the light of this subject, the 
superlative importance of those institutions, 
which hare for their object the selecting , tra in- 
ing, and sending forth youth of the right spr- 
itand qualifications, to publish salration to 
the perishing kindred and nations of the 
earth. 

“It is sufficiently apparent, that none 


should be induced to enter on this service, 


who are not entirely surrendered to the 
Lord, and endowed for the due performance 
of its high and holy functions. Yet ‘the 


harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 


are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers in- 
to his harvest.’ 

“In fine, so far as we see, the missionary 
cause cannot extensively triumph, without 
men of a spirit and order, almost unknown 
to the day in which we live. 

“There is a palpable disproportion be- 
tween our spirit and our field of enterprise. 


| Do not our self-denial, and our zeal, and 


our devotion to the work, find their rivals 
in the every-day-achievements of patriots, 
and soldiers, and navigators for discovery, 
and in all the more kindling occupations of 
the world—though things temporal furnish 
all the motive to action, and their horizon 
takes its boundary from the things that are 
seen? We must recal the spirit of prime- 
val days. Oh for other Pauls to lead us on 
to victory, in the name of Jesus! The 
stake must be restored to the catalogue of 
missionary honors, ere the sons of the 
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ekurch will awake, and come up to the 
help of their few heroic, but deserted breth- 
ren, who are kindling their watch fires 


along the dark frontier of the heathen 
world. And do we want more missiona- 


ries wraves? Already the bones of Martyn, 
and of Hall, and of Parsous, and of Fisk, 
and of other ‘ brothers belored, botin at home 
and abroad, speak out to us from the 
rround, and. in murmurs that reprove de- 
tay eall us to the field in which they fell. 
May their tombs be points of attraction to 
the missionary spirit of the age ! May their 
ashes give out life, like the bones of Elisha! 

“To the youthtul soldiers of the cross, 
who are but now putting on them the ar- 
mor of God, are the eyes of the universe di- 
rected, as the best hope of weeping Zion, 
end a world perishing in sin. * fl arite un- 
to you young men, becuase ye are strong. 
You stand amidst the twilight of receding 
darkness, and the rising day of latter glory. 
Assume, then, the full helps and true spir- 
it of your sacred and peculiar office, and ex- 
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pand your desires and labors to the utmost | 


limit of that field.in which it was intended 
to expatiate. * Lift up your eyes; look on 
the fields; for they are white, already to 
harvest. You are summoned to come up 
to the help of the Lord against the inighty ! 
With his vesture dipt in blood he calls you 


to his side. If you can do no more, with 


Thomas say,* Ler Us Go THAT WE MAY DIE | 


WITH HIM. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DI- 


RECTORS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION 


SUCIETY. 
Union of Labor with Study. 
not have introduced this Report, which has 


We should | 


been widely circulated, to the attention of | 


our readers, were it not for the sentiments 
which it expresses, and the facts which it 
mentions, concerning the importance of 


or death. 


i 


uniting systematic and useful exercise with | 
former beneficiaries of this Society, upon 


study. We have, in former numbers, giv- 
en our own views of what is beginning to 
be called the Manual Labor System ; and 
we present the following extract from the 
above Report, in the hope that it will deep- 
en the conviction, which is already felt, of 


effect, in all our seminaries of education. 


** Death of two promising young men. 


* The Directors have been called, during | 


the year, to add to the list of premature 
deaths the names of two promising young 
men, who had been received under the 
patronage of the Society. One of them, 
Mr. Solomon Maxwell, had finished his 
collegiate course, and had charge, for a 


Avg. 


time, of a flourishing academy. The oth. 
er, Mr. Preserved F. Davison, was prepar. 
ed to enter College. Both these youn¢ 
men were endowed with excellent talents: 
they were distinguished as scholars; and 
they gave much evidence of sincere and 
growing piety. Their death is a pub] 
loss. The friends of Zion have cause ty 
mingle their tears with those of the afflict. 
ed relatives and friends of these rising sons 
of the church. 7 


* Importance of uniting exercise with study 


“ The early graves of thirty young men, 
once under the patronage of the American 
Education Soc. who fell the victims of dis. 
ease before their preparatory studies were 
completed, and the failure of nearly as many 
more to enter the ministry in consequence 
of a loss of health, afford melancholy proof 
that something should be done to render 
studious habits less injurious, particularly 
to young men who have been previously 
devoted to active pursuits. No method 
promises so effectually to guard against this 
evil, as a course of systematic and vigorous 
bodily exercise. Experiment has proved 
that young men may devote from tio to 
four hours of each day to labor, either agri- 
cultural or mechanical, without retarding, 
in the least, their progress in study, and 
with the prospect of maintaining vigorous 
healtin, as well as of earning something to 
defray the necessary expenses of an educa- 
tion. 


* The Directors know not how to express 


_ their sense of the importance of a more se- 
rious and general attention to this subject 


Of the sacred fund, entrusted to their care, 
probably five thousand dollars have been 
appropriated to young men whose prospects 
of usefulness have been cut off by disease 
The calamity is greater, because 
the destroyer often, perhaps usually, selects 
youths of the strongest minds, and of the 
highest acquisitions. There are few young 
men, of fairer promise, than some of the 


whom the grave has closed forever. A 
larger number still will follow their exam- 


_ ple, and thousands of dollars will be spent 


without effect, in future years, unless more 
effectual measures are taken to unite sys 
tematic exercise with study. The Direc- 


tors would not undertake to decide what 
the expediency of carrying this system into 


those measures should be, in every case 
But they cannot doubt that if a farm. or 
work shop, or both, were appended to eve- 
ry academy, college, and seminary 1D the 
land, and placed under such regulations 4s 
to secure the regular and cheerful attention 
of indigent young men, who have been 
accustomed in early life to labor, the sact!- 
fice of health and life, which is now the 
cause of so much lamentation. would, in 4 
great ineasure, cease, 
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‘ dmount of earnings reported by young men 
in connerton with the Society the last year. 


‘The Directors take great pleasure in 
stating, that the efforts of the young men 
connected with the Society to assist them- 
selves have been highly successful. 
whole sum reported, as the fruit of their 
earnings the past year, is EIGHT THOUSAND 
<pVES HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT DOL- 
rans. Of this amount, $1903 were earned 
by members of theological seminaries ; 
$5476 by members of colleges ; and &12"5 
by members of academies. Of the two last 
sums, S4°55 were obtained by teaching 
school; and 1809 by various kinds of la- 
boul. 

“The practice of teaching school is 
doubtless attended with many advantages 
besides those of a pecuniary kind; but vet, 
when carried to the extent it now is, by 
young men in some parts of the country, it 
may be reasonably doubted whether the in- 


terruption which it occasions, in a regular | 


course of study, and the consequent effect 


which it has in preventing a thorough edu- | 


cation, do not more than overbalance the 
advantages gained. It would be far prefer- 
able, in the judgement of the Board, to stop 


a year ata time, in some part of the course, | 


and devote the whole to the business of 
teaching, than to leave, as many now do, in 
the midst of their college studies, for a few 
weeks or months, and then return to their 
respective classes with the design of keep- 
ing up, to the end of the course, with oth- 
ers who have been subjected to no such in- 
termissions. The evils arising from this 
source are often deplored by instructers, as 
well as others ; and it may be necessary to 
adopt measures to lessen or prevent the in- 
jurious effects complained of. Whenever 
a substitute for keeping school shall be pro- 
vided, by means of which young men may 
aid themselves, in a pecuniary point of 
view, as effectually as they now do by keep- 
ing school, the temptation will cease to be 
of dangerous tendency, and no more time 
will be consumed in this employment, than 
will be desirable for its own sake. But 
whether such a substitute shall be found or 
not, it cannot admit of doubt, that the true 
policy for this Society to pursue is, that 
which gives full effect to the motives to 
personal effort. A dollar earned is worth 
twice the amount given for the purpose of 
teaching a young man how to do good to 
his fellow men. It is the only effectual 


way of showing him how great are those re- | 


sources which God has given him in him- 
self. In this view the value of the earn- 
gs reported by the beneficiaries of this 
Society, the past year, is inestimable.”’ 

As an illustration of what is said in the 
preceding extracts, and as evidence of the 


° 


ceat utility of systematic exercise for stu- 


The | 
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dents, we present the following testimoni- 
als from different individuals, who have 
been connected with the mechanical asso- 
ciation, in the Andover Theological Semi- 


nary, during the past few months. The 
length of time which is employed, each 
day, in labor, is one hour and a half. For 


a more particular statement of this plan, we 
refer our readers to Vol. 1. of the Register, 


pp. 17 and 123. Several instances, as de- 


cided, as the following, of the great benefit 
Which has been derived from this system 
of exercise, might be obtained, if necessary. 


The undersigned, members of the Me- 
chanical Association connected with Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, cheerfully com- 
municate the results of our experience in 
relation to our mechanical exercise. Sen- 
sible of the preeminent importance of a 
vigorous and healthful body to intense and 
protracted mental action ; convinced of the 
great loss of mind and usefulness, which 
literary men suffer from their habits of cor- 
poreal inactivity ; and alarmed by the nu- 
merous instances of mortality among can- 
didates for the ministry; we commenced 
the experiment of uniting mechanical labor 
with intellectual pursuits. Our experi- 
ment, after a trial of more than six months, 
and, in a less extended form, of more than 
a year, has convinced us that such a union 
is not only feasible, but highly salutary. 
Unlike gymnastic, and other sportire exer- 
cises, we have found our mechanical exer- 
cise subject to no irregularities in conse- 
quence of the weather, or diminution of in- 
terest. By its requiring vigorous exertion 
of the whole corporeal system, it removes 
that languor and sluggishness of body, 
which are the sure precursors of hypochon- 
driacal affections and mental stupor. It 
has taken the place of those anti-dyspeptic 
medicines to which many of us have here- 
tofore been compelled to resort; and, for 
the former artificial and constrained action 
of our animal powers, it has substituted 
their natural and spontancous action. Al- 
though we can form no estimate of the de- 
gree of disease which our exercise has pre- 
vented ; yet we can safely state that, since 
we commenced it, the frequency of occa- 
sional indisposition, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of application for medical aid, have 
been sensibly diminished ; and that the gen- 
eral state of health and feeling, throughout 
the Association, has been much improved. 


We are not disposed to enlarge on the 
mental relaxation which our plan of exer- 
cise affords, or on the mechanical skill 
which we have acquired; but, in view of 
its influence in angmenting the energy and 
strength, both of body and mind, we cannot 
hut hold it in high estimation, and recom- 
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mend it most confidently to all sedentary 
men. 
In behalf of the Association, 
Henry Litter, 
Oscoop Herrick, Prudential Com. 
Joun J. Owen, 
Theol. Sem. Andover, July7, 1829. | 
I hereby certify, that in the month of 
August last, after more than a year’s de- 
cline of health, I was reduced to a state of 
great pectoral weakness and general debil- 
ity, which were attended with slight hem- 
orrhage, and which totally disqualified me 
for study ; that in the early part of Novem- 


| 


ber following, I joined the Mechanical As- | 


sociation of this Seminary; and thet now 


my naturai strength and vigor of body are | 


restored ; all unusual symptoms of disease 
are removed ; and [ have become habituat- 
ed to a regular system of physical exercise, 
which, with the ordinary smiles of Provi- 
dence, ensures permanent health. Among 
other instruments of my restoration to 
my present state, I ascribe rery much to the 
varied exercise of the chest,and the whole 
corporeal system, at the mechanical bench. 
“pwarps A. Park. 


For more than two years previous to en- 
tering this Seminary, my health was such 
that I could not study more than one hour 
aday. The thought of prosecuting my stu- 
dies seemed chimerical. But learning that 
several individuals had experienced much 


benefit from their mechanical exercise, I | 


was induced to make the experiment; and 
I rejoice that my hope of restoration bright- 
ens daily. I can already endure three or 
four times as much study as when I enter- 
ed the Seminary; and the principal cause 
of this improvement in health I fully be- 
lieve has been my regular exercise in the 
shop. Joun Morrite. 


For more than four years previous to my 
entering this Seminary, my health was ve- 
ry feeble ; and during my first term here, 
it declined so rapidly, that it was feared, 
a consumption would speedily terminate 
my days. On my return the second term, 
the Work Shop went into operation, and I 
concluded to substitute mechanical exer- 
cise, for medicine, which had become al- 
most as necessary as my food. Now my 
health is much restored, and for more than 
two years, I have seldom had an occasion 
to open my box of drugs. A. H. Reep. 














MISCELLANY. 
NEAR VIEWS OF ETERNITY. 


Eternity is another thing than we ordi- 


| thought me so. 
_ Eternity; have seen the blessedness of the 








| 


narily take it to be in a healthful state. O, | 


how vast and boundless ' O, how fixed and 
unalterable ! O, of what infinite import- 
ance is it, that we be prepared for eternity / 
Ihave been just a dying, now for more 


' 


| 


Ave. 


than a week; and all around me haye 
I have had clear views of 


| godly, in some measure ; and have longed 


to share their happy state, as well as been 
comfortably satisfied that through grace, 
I shall do so: but O, what anguish is rais. 
ed in my mind for those who are Christless, 
for those who are mistaken, and who bring 
their false hopes with them to the grave’ 
the sight was so dreadful, that I could b 
no means bear it; my thoughts could by 
no means bear it, and I said under a more 
affecting sense than ever before, “ Who 
ean dwell with everlasting burnings!” O- 
methought, could I now see my friends, 
that | might warn them to see to it, that 
they lay their foundation for Eternity sure. 
BRAINERD. 


I have lived to see that this world is full 
of perturbations; and I have long been 
preparing to leave it, and gathering comfort 
for the awful hour of making up my ac- 
count with God, which I now apprehend to 
be near. And though I have, by his grace, 
loved him, in my youth, and feared him, in 
my age, and labored to have a conscience 
void of offence towards him, and towards 
all men ; yet, if thou, Lord, shouldst be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done amiss, 
how shall I abide it? Where I have failed, 
Lord, show mercy to me; for I plead not 
my rightecusness, but the forgiveness of 
my unrighteousness, through his merits, 
who died to purchase pardon for penitent 
sinners. And since I owe thee a death, 
Lord, let it not be terrible, and then choose 
thy own time; I submit to it. Let not 
mine, O Lord, but thy will be done! 

Ricuarp Hooker. 


I have now done with mortal things, and 
all to come is vast eternity! Eternity! 
How transporting is the sound: As long as 
God exists, my being and happiness are, 
doubt not, secure. I expect eternal life, 
not as a reward of merit, but as a pure act 
of bounty. Detesting myself in every 
view I can take, I fly to the righteousness 
and atonement of my great Redeemer, for 
pardon and salvation ; this is my only con- 
solation and hope. Exizapetu Rowe. 


The business of a christian is to bear the 
will of God as well as to do it. IfI were 
in health I ought to be doing it, and now 
it is my duty to bear it. The best thing in 
obedience, is a regard to the will of God ; 
and the way to that is to have our inclina- 
tions and aversions as much mortified 88 
we can. Dr. Watts. 


I shall now die. But O, what unspeak- 
able glories do I see! What joys beyond 
thought or expression, am I sensible of! I 
am assured of God’s mercy to me, through 
Jesus Christ. O'! how I long to die and be 


with my Saviour. Lorp RocHester. 
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WORTH OF THE SOUL. 


[hare nothing to spare, is the plea of sor- | 
did reluctance. But a far different senti- | 
ment will be formed amidst the scenes of | 
the last day. Men now persuade themselves | 
that they have nothing to spare till they | 
can support a certain style of luxury, and 
have provided for the establishment of chil- 
dren. Butin the awful hour when you, and 
{. and all the pagan nations, shall be called 
from our graves to stand before the bar of 
Christ, what comparison will these objects 
bear to the salvation of a single soul? Eter- 
nal mercy! let not the blood of heathen 
millions, in that hour be found in our skirts ! 
———Standing, as 1 now do, in sight of 
a dissolving universe, beholding the dead 
arise, the world in flames, the heavens flee- 
ing away, all nations convulsed with terror, 
or rapt in the vision of the lamb,—l pro- 
nounce the conversion of a single pagan of 
more value than all the wealth that ever 
Omnipotence produced. On suchan awful 
subject it becomes me to speak with cau- 
tion; but I solemnly aver, that were there 
but one heathen in the world, and he in the 
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_ remotest corner of Asia, if no greater duty 


confined us at home, it would be worth the 
pains for all the people in America to em- 
bark together to carry the gospel to him. 
Place your soul in his soul's stead. Or rath- 
er consent for a moment to change condi- 
tion with the savages on our borders. 


Were you posting on to the judgement of 


the great day, in the darkness and pollu- 
tion of pagan idolatry, and were they living 
in wealth in this very district of the church, 
how hard would it seem for your neighbors 
to neglect your misery! When you should 
open your eyes in the eternal world and 
discover the ruin in which they had suffered 
you to remain, how would you reproach 
them that they did not even sell their pos- 
sessions, if no other means were suflicient, 
to send the gospel to you. My flesh trem- 
bles at the prospect pinesiendal they shall 
not reproach us. It shall be known in 
heaven that we could pity our brethren. 
We will send them all the relief in our pow- 
er, and will enjoy the luxury of reflecting 
what happiness we may entail on genera- 
tions yet unborn, if we can only effect the 
conversion of a single tribe. Griffin's Ser. 
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In this number of the Register, we lay 
before our readers what information we | 
have been able to gather and arrange, in | 
regard to the benevolent operations of the | 
age. The difficulties with which we have | 
been called to meet have been many and 
various. In some cases, the proper docu- | 
ments were inaccessible; and in others, the | 
official Reports were very incomplete. Of | 
course, we cannot challenge entire accura- | 
cy in our statements. An ample exhibition | 
of facts, collected from a field of such vast | 
extent, must be the result of time and ex- | 
perience and labor. 


Foreign Missions. | 

Among the various departments of Be- | 

nevolent exertion, the subject of Foreign | 

Missions, unquestionably holds the first | 

place. Through the channel which they 

have opened the largest streams of Chris- | 
tian Benevolence have ever flowed. 


North American Indians. | 

Soon after the settlement of New En- | 
gland, the famous John Eliot commenced 

8 labors among the Indians. He transla- 


} 
| 


| 


ted the whole Bible into the Indian lan- | 
guage, and at Natick, near Boston, gather- | 
ed a church of converted Indians. The 
family of the Mayhews was eminent for 
Missionary zeal. By the labors of the Rev. 
Thomas Mayhew, 222 Indians were induc- 
eto renounce their false gods. His grand- 





son, John Mayhew, succeeded him, and la- 
bored for about 16 years. His son, Experi- 
ence Mayhew, labored among the Indi- 
ans, for about sixty years. Many pleasing 
instances of conversion are recorded by 
him, in a little book, which he published 
entitled “ Indian Converts,’ 30 of whom 
were ministers of the Gospel. In the town 
of Sandwich, in the Plymouth colony, there 
was an Indian church of 27 members. 
In this colony, at one time, there was 
reckoned 1,430 praying Indians. In 1734, 
Mr. John Sargeant commenced his mis- 
sionary labors among the Stockbridge In- 
dians, in the western part of Massachu- 
setts. During his service or 15 years, he 
baptized 12 Indians. After the revolu- 
tionary war, most of the tribe removed to 
the country of the Oneidas, in New York. 
In 1800, the congregation amounted to 400 
persons, under the care of Mr. John Sar- 
geant, a son of the former missionary. 


In 1742, David Brainerd commenced his 
labors at a place near Albany. He also la- 
bored at the Forks of the Delaware in New 
Jersey, but principally among the Indians 
at Crossweeksung in the same state. Here 
his preaching was in demonstration of the 
spirit and with power. In one year 77 per- 
sons were baptized by him. 

The result of all these missions seems to 
have been that several thousands of Indians 
were hopefully converted to God. 
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Danish Missions in India and Greenland. 


In 1705, two individuals from the Uni- 
versity of Halle, one of whom was the fa- 
mous Ziegenbalg, proceeded on a mission 
to Tranquebar, in the East Indies, under 
the patronage of Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
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Missionary Spirit in Great Britain. 


In 1647 the Society for propagating the 
Gospel was tormed. The labors of its mis. 
sionaries have been principally confined to 
North America. In 169% the Christian 


| Knowledge Society was formed in England 


In 42 years the number of those baptized, — 


including children, amounted to 8056. In 
1750, Schwartz, the modern Paul, joined 
the mission. He calculated that, during 
the 42% years of his labors, two thousand 
souls were savingly converted to Christ. 
From these missions great and glorious re- 
sults followed. Dr. Carey of Serampore, 
computes the whole number of converts, 
since the establishments of the Missions at 
40.000. 

In 1721, Rev. Hans Egede, from Norway 
established a Mission in Greenland. In 


1750, his son Paul published a Greenland | 


Dictionary, and in 1760, a Greenland trans- 
lation of the New Testament. In 1726, 





lts income has been frequently $150,000 
perannum. It has employed missionaries 
in various parts of the world. In 1701, the 
Society in Scotland, for “ Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge’ was formed. The in- 
come has sometimes been $2,000 per an- 
num. 

About forty years since, the attention of 
the Christian world began to be effectually 
aroused to the duty of sending the word of 
life through the world. A secret, dirine 
influence began to operate on the hearts of 
a few Christians in England. About the 
year 1725, Dr. Coke, a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, had his attention directed to this sub- 


| ject, and by his exertions, the Wesleyan 


there were 10 Lutheran missionaries in the | 
} 


country, and 20 catechists and schoolmas- 
ters. Since then the number has decreased. 


Missions of the United Brethren. 


The Moravians are the descendants of 
the ancient Bohemians. In 1722, in conse- 
quence of persecution, most of them remov- 
ed from Moravia to Upper Lusatia, in Ger- 
many. Here they were received by Count 
Zinzendorff, a German nobleman, who af- 
terwards, became a convert to their faith. 

He began to direct their attention to the 
miserable state of the heathen. In 1733, 
Christian David, Christian and Matthew 
Stach undertook a mission to Greenland. 
After a few years of almost incredible hard- 
ship, and without any success in their la- 
bors, they changed their theme in address- 
ing the natives,and began to preach Christ 
and him crucified. The Greenlanders were 
subdued to the obedience of the faith. The 
United Brethren soon after commenced 
missions in the West Indies, in Canada, in 
South America, in South Africa, &c. of 
which a more particular account will be 
given hereafter. 


Roman Catholic Missions. 


Early in the last century the Society at 
Rome, * De propaganda Fide,” entered up- 
on the work of Missions with great zeal. 
Strenuous and persevering efforts were 
made in Japan, in China, in India,in South 
America, &c.. but in consequence of the 
corrupted Christianity, which was preach- 
ed, and of the temporizing, worldly policy 
pursued by the missionaries, immense evil 
was done tothe cause of missions. The 
minds of whole nations of heathens were 
permanently alienated from Christianity. 








! 


Meth. Miss. Society was soon formed, and 
missions commenced among the negroes of 
the West Indies. In 1724, a Baptist Asso- 
ciation, which met at Nottingham, in En- 
gland, began to observe the first Monday 
of every month, as a season of special 
prayer, tor the extension of Chrisi’s king- 
dom. Mr. Samuel Pearce, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Carey entered warmly into the sub- 
ject. In 1792, Mr. Carey preached a 
sermon, the principal divisions of which 
were, EXPECT GREAT THINGS; ATTEMPT 
GREAT THINGS. The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety was formed in 1792, and a mission 


/ commenced in India, by Messrs. Thomas 


and Carey. 

In 1796, the London Missionary Society 
was formed, consisting of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. A mission was immediately 
commenced in the South Sea Islands. The 
Church Missionary Society was instituted, 
in 1300, by members of the established 
church, and a mission commenced in Wes- 
tern Africa. The Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Missionary Societies had already been form- 
ed. 


Missionary Spirit in the United States. 


Horne’s Letters on Missions did much 
to excite a missionary spirit in this coun- 
try, but the labors of Mills, and one or two 
associates did more. In 1810, the General 
Association of Massachusetts, at their mee- 
ting in Bradford, instituted a Board of Com- 
missioners, to devise and prosecute meas- 
ures for the spread of the Gospel in heathen 
lands. Since that time Societies have been 
formed by the Baptists; the Methodists ; 
the Episcopalians. &c. 
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VIEW OF MISSIONS. 


In the following tables, we have compiled the most interesting facts, which were with- 
in our reach. Our authorities are the last Reports of the respective Societies in this 
country, several late numbers of the London Missionary Register, &c. 


AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
West Arnica. 


Noof Time of Euro. Assis- 

District. stations. com. Society. iniss. tants. Com. Schools. Scho! 
Sierra Leone 16 not Church Miss. Soc. 7 30 a 32 3000 
Gainbia 1 J~2] Wesleyan Miss. Soe. 2 30 
Freetown ! Do. » 146 2 RH 
Monrovia l ie | Am. Baptists. 2 100 1 36 
Liberia [evs German Miss. Soc. 7 
Gold Coast Jes Do. 4 


Souru Arrics 


Name of Society. Com. Stations. Europ. Miss. Scholars. Comm 
United Brethren 1736 10 
London Miss. Soc. 102 12 17 1100 
Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 13 404 
Glasgow Miss. Soc. 119 » 3 


AFRICAN ISLANDS.—Mavnririvs ayo Mapacacar 


Christian Knowledge Soc. 1828 1 l 170 
London Miss. Society Intd 2 D 1956 


General Estimate. 


Number of Missionary Societies, which have sent Missionaries to Africa, — . : 7 
Number of Ordained Missionaries, about : :' ; , , RO 
Assistants, including wives of Missionaries, native Teachers, &c. about ; 120 
Members of Christian Churches, from ; ; . 2,000 to 3,000 
Scholars, of various descriptions, at least ‘ : ; : 10,000 


INLAND SEAS. 


Rep—MeEpITrERRANEAN—BLACK—CaspiaAn—Persian Gur. 


Society. Com. Miss. Stations. 
American Board [x20 4 All at Malta. 
Church Miss. Soe. IR15 9 Malta, Smyrna, Syra, Cairo, Alexandna 
Jews’ Society | Ee | 4 Syria, Greece, &c. 
London Miss. Soe. IRI] 2 Malta, Corfu. 
Wesleyan Soe. [233 4 Malta, Alexandria, Zante. 
Scottish Miss. Soc. 2 Karass and Astrachan. 
German Miss. Soe. | eee 13 Ger. Col. in Crimea, Georgia, Armenia 
Am. Epis. Miss. Soc. [RvR ] Greece. 


At Malta. the American Board, the Church Missionary, and the London Missiona- 
ty Societies, have established presses. Of the press belonging to the American Board 
at Malta, the following particulars are given, including the number of copies, printed, 
remaining in the Depository, and issued, from August 1822, to November 1827. 














COPIES. PAGES. 
a A _— _— A~ee 
; Printed. M. Depos. Issued. Printed. M. Depos. Issued. 
(rreek 71,050 13,120 57,030 3,732,000 1,151,440 2,580,640 
Italian 55,500 23.439 32.061 1,706,000 R55 RNR mOO.TT2 
Gr. Turk 1.500 500 1.000 36.000 12,000 24,000) 
Total 128,050 37.059 90,991 5,474,000 2,019,322 8,454,752 


There were issued from the press of the Church Missionary Society, in TS2o-b-¢, 
Ann P00 pages of different religious tracts and books. The press of the London Society 
as printed a modern Greek Lexicon in two volumes; a modern Greek Testament 


“n Albanian Testament, &e. In addition to the Missionary Societies enumerated, the 
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Bible. Tract, several Education, Philanthropic Societies, as well as benevolent individn. 
als, are engaged in establishing schools, in translating and cireulating bibles, tracts, man- 
uals of elementary instruction, &c. with great earnestness. To this quarter of the world 
all civilized nations are looking with intense interest. The day of glorious change, the 
day of redemption is drawing nigh. 


SIBERIA. 


Lond. Miss. Soec.. 3 Missionaries at Selengisk. This Mission 1s near the centre of 
the Asiatic continent, among the Mongoltans, the deseendants of the tribes once ruled 
by the mighty Ghengis Khan. A translation of the scriptures is nearly completed into 
Mongolian. 


CHINA. 


Lond. Miss. See., 1807. | Missionary, 2 native assistants. Dr. Morrison has pub. 
lished the whole Bible in Chinese. 


INDIA, INCLUDING CEYLON. 


Society. Miss. com, Orcain. Miss. Etations 

Gosp. Prop. and Chr. Know. Soc. 1727 4 
Serampore Missions 1709 10 10 
English Bap. Society 10] 15 4 
London Miss. Society [R05 33 mH) 
Wesleyan Society 23 12 
American Board> Baad 4 6 
Am. Bap. Board Inl4 3 3 
Church Miss. Soe. Bal ES) oq or 
Scottish Miss. Soc. I-25} D 2 

Total 127 | 


It is impossible to ascertain the number of communicants, or scholars, in the schools 
Most of the reports are very incomplete. Gratifying exceptions are those of the Ameri- 
ean Board, and the Wesleyan Missionary Society. At the Methodist stations there are 
635 communicants. At the stations of the Am. Board in Ceylon and Bombay there are 
100 communicants, and 6357 scholars, of whom 1349 are girls. The Mission Seminary 
at Batticotta contains 67 students, arranged into 5 classes. 

At all the Mission stations, in India, there are not far from 130 ordained Missiona- 
ries; probably 200 European assistants ; a large number of native assistants ; and more 
than 100.000 scholars. 


ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


London Missiona ry Society. 


At Batavia, Amboyna, Friendly Islands, Harvey Islands, Society, Georgian, Rat- 
vaivai, Paumotu, Marquesas, and Sandwich—24 stations ; 17 missionaries ; 42 native 2s- 
sistants. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


I] missionaries ; 162 members; 208 scholars, at their stations in New South Wales, 
in Van Dieman’s Land, in Tongataboo, and in New Zealand. 


Baptist Missionary Society. 
2 stations ; 2 missionaries at Java and Sumatra. 


Church Missionary Socvety. 


In New South Wales; in New Zealand; 4 stations; 7 missionaries ; 7 catechists 


-Imerican Board. - 


. Sandwich Islands. On the islands Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, and Tauai; 6 stations; 10 
missionaries ; CO native members of the church ; 26,000 scholars. An edition of the gos- 
pels is now in the press. The number cf persons who sometimes assemble to hear the 
Missionaries preach, Is no less than 5.000. 


otal, in the islands in these seas. 1 stations ; 47 ordained missionaries 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Very little is done in the way of missionary effort, in South America at the present 
time. with the exception of the missions in Guiana. Rev. Messrs. Torrey and Parvin 
are laboring in Buenos Ayres, and an agent of the Bible Society in distributing bibles and 


tracts. 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND GUIANA. 

Society. Stations. Mias. Comm. Scholara. ; : 
United Breth. 23 46 4 
Wesleyan 1% islands ns 20 908 7,439 bis f 
London Miss. 2 2 2) 1,000 bit 
Gos. Prop. Soc. 6 is ‘6 Bet) . 
Eng. Ladies’ Soc. “ rr 6 300 i 
Slave Conver. Soc. 6 és 12.376 
Church Miss. 4 islands ss sé 3.2252 nl 
Scottish Miss. 3 3 us “ beet 
saptist Miss. Soc. 6 “ ts “ 

Bap. Gen. Miss. 3 3 Ot) 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. a} 
American Board. 
Tribe. Com. No. of statione. Mise. Comm. Fcholare, 
Cherokees 1817 x 4 159 174 
Chickasaws [x2] 4 3 63 Me | 
Choctaws 1X18 s 3 4 70 
Cherokees Ark. 1820 2 2 1 40 
Osages 1220 4 4 161 iN 
Indians in Ohio 22 } 
Mackinaw 1823 1 1 10 157 
New Stockbridge 1828 ] l 
Indians in N.Y. 3 1 6 125 
Total 31 19 333 43 
Baptist Board. : 
. Creeks, Cherokees, Putawotamies, Ottawas, 5 stations; 3 missionaries. In Scott . 
county, Ky. is an academy containing 101 students, Choctaws, Creeks, &c. eo 
tf | 


Methodist Missions. 
Among 8 tribes ; 14 stations; 18 missionaries ; 1,600 members; 350 scholars. 


ee ee Rel 


Cumberland Presbyterians. 


. .- . - t 
Chickasaws, 1 station ; 1 missionary ; 25 scholars. ret 
ah 

United Brethren. at 

Labrador, Upper Canada, Cherokees, 6 stations, 19 miss., 287 comm., 323 scholars. } 
Total in N. America 57 stations, 60 miss., 2220 comm., 1792 scholars. Hs 
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GENERAL SuMMARY. 
An approximation to the truth, more or less near, is all which can be expected in 


™ 





this summary. ; 
Number of missionary stations through the world , 340 ; 

Number of ordained missionaries _. , . 500 ‘A 

Native assistants, chiefly school teachers, between 16 and 1700 a) 
Learners in mission schools, at least : , , 200,000 ay 
Members of mission churches i j , ‘ 26,000 e 

Number of missioncolleges . . . 3 .  . . 4 " 
Seminaries for educating native teachers, &c. .- 4 20 i 
Misssionary printing establishments ' , 32 ay 

VOL. tr. 4 mi 








HOME MISSIONS. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


We subjoin a few additional particulars in regard to the history and home depart. 
ment of the Board, taken chiefly from the Missionary Herald. 


This Board was incorporated in 1512. 


It now consists of 63 elected members, resid- 


ing in different parts of the Union. There are 446 honorary members, constituted by 
the payment of 50 dollars if clergymen, and 100 dollars if laymen. 


Receipts. 


The following table will give a view of the 
receipts of the Board, since its establish- 
ment: 


To Sept. I=11 1309 a3 
In}1-12 13,053 40 
I212-13 11,436 15 
Ixi3-14 12.467 56 
Is14-15 11,302 57 
PA15-16 11942 5s 
[n16-17 30,030 70 
[17-18 3,427 72 
Ixie-19 37,900 63 
In1-20 40,534 51 
[=20-21 47 SAG 95 
[x21-22 OL 237 7 
ps22-23 5d.R0R O4 
[avo—2-4 D4AIST O5 
e425 59,716 1s 
[mnt GOLGI 25 
[~25-27 BS 4 Ro 
I=27-28 102,009 64 


$732,070 15 


Associations and Auriliaries. 








The following is a tabular view of the As- 
sociations and Auxiliaries in the differ- 
ent States : 

Associations. Total 
—_—~—__ of 
Gent. La. Asso. Aux, 

Maine 41 44 BS 4 

New Hampshire 74°73) «W477 

Vermont XO 87 156 8 

Massachusetts 202 194 396 15 

Rhode island 1 1 

Connecticut Dt We B08. 15 

New York Ro B86 (106 D 

New Jersey 3Loo617))— 44 

Pennsylvania 6 os ret) 5 

Maryland 3 3 

| Districtof Columbia 5 5 1 
| Virginia 10 4 4 l 
| Ohio Ri 8& 113 3 
| North Carolina 1 1 

| South Carolina 3 2 5 1 
| Georgia 1 1 

| R30 G41 1471 6 


HOME MISSIONS. 


We regret that we are not able to furnish 
any account of the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty of England, which has been in vigorous 
operation for several years. This deficien- 
ey we shall hope to supply in our August 
number for 1330. 


United States. 


Several local societies, of an efficient 
character, have for some time existed in 
the United States. One of the earliest and 
most useful of these is the 


Connecticut Missionary Society. 


In 1774, the General Association of Con- 
necticut resolved that an attempt should be 


made to send missionaries to the settle- | 


ments forming in the western and northern 
wilderness. In 17"0, two missionaries were 
sent from the county of Hartford, to labor 
in Vermont. In 179, the General Associ- 
ation again took up the subject of missions, 
and presented a petition to the General 
Assembly, that contributions might be 
made for this object. The petition was 
granted, and the first contribution amount- 
ed to $1,269. The General Association 
formed themselves into the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut in W792. In 1800 a mis- 
sionary was sent to the Western Reserve. 


which at that time contained but 1400 in- 
| habitants. [t now contains 8 counties, and 
| more than 100,000 inhabitants. The follow- 
| ing table contains the result of the Socie- 


| ty’s labors. 
| Period since its establishment, in 1798, 31 
| years. 
Number of missionaries employed, 144. 
Bibles, Tracts, Pamphlets, Sermons, Ke. 
circulated, 63,316. 
Bible Societies formed by the missiona- 
ries, 6. 
Amount of labor performed, 14,000 weeks. 
Whole receipts of the Society, since its for- 
mation, $160,657 30. 





Maine Missionary Society. 


It is about 22 years since this society Was 
formed. It has been greatly instruments! 
in building up the waste places of Maine. 
It employs from 40 to 50 missionaries. 


Massachusetts Missionary Society. 


It is 30 years since this society was form- 
ed. In 1827 it was connected with the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Soc!e- 
ty. It employs from 60 to 70 laborers, 





principally in the destitute portions o! 


| Maine and Massachusetts 











J[s29. 
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Board of Missions of the General Assembly. | state, until, in a little while, we became a 


In 1729, the General Assembly of the | 
Presbyterian Church was organized. From | 


that period till 1502, the Assembly manag- 
ed their missionary concerns by a commit- 
tee annually appointed. In 1802, a stand- 
ing committee of missions was appointed. 
This committee continued to conduct the 
missionary operations of the Assembly till 
Ix13, when the Board of Missions was con- 
stituted. The principal efforts of the stand- 
ing committee, and the Board of Missions, 
have been directed to supply the destitute 
places in ourown country. The following 
statement will give a general view of what 
has been accomplished : 


Number of missionary appointments 


| 





0 nation, blessed with a government in- 
ependent and free, offering an asylum for 
the oppressed of other countries, and af- 
furding still greater facilities and encour- 
gements for the dispersion of our own pop- 
ulation. The result has been, what none 


| were bold enough to 9 gem that, in a little 


} 


| 


924 | tion. 


more than two hundred years, we have a 
population of twelve millions scattered, 
with more or less denseness, over a territo- 
ry of perhaps 1,500,000 square miles. 


“In the progress of this rapid enlarge- 
ment, it was early perceived that the pow- 
er of Christianity was losing its proportion 
to the numbers and extent of the popula- 
The majority of those who lett the 


Miss. who fulfilled their appointments 769 | home of their fathers to plant themselves 
The time spent by them in service (yrs)167 | ina larger place in the wilderness, soon 


Number of miles’ travel 241,314 
Number of sermons preached 24,733 
Number of baptisms 2 304 


Money collected by them $10,978 98 
Money paid to them by the Board 77,941 75 


During the last year 101 missionaries 
were employed in 2] states and territories, 
and | in South America. 


United Domestic Missionary Society. 


This society was formed in 1822. In 
1-26 it was merged in the American Home 
Missionary Society. During the last year 
of its existence it supplied 148 churches 
and congregations with the labors of 127 
missionaries. Its sphere of operations was 
principally confined to New York. 


American Home Missionary Society. 


In regard to this society, we are happy to 
make use of some extracts from a commu- 
nication obligingly furnished us by the Sec- 
retary of the Society. 


"1 sketch of the origin and present state of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
“The formation of the American Home 

Missionary Society may well be regarded 

as commencing a new era in the history of 

domestic missions in the United States. 

We would not speak lightly of the mission- 

ary efforts of former years. Something was 

done in the days of our fathers to supply 
the destitute of this great country with the 
ordinances of a preached gospel. The 
character of our population, from the be- 
Zinning, was migratory. Planted upon the 
border of a newly discovered continent, a 
large proportion of which remained yet to 
be possessed, but few of the sons of the 
pilgrims allowed themselves to live and 
die upon the spot that gave them birth. 

he undiscovered extent, and inviting re- 
sources of the country that lay before them, 

‘nspired each generation with new degrees 

of enterprise to go in and possess it; and 

thus field was added to field, and state to 








forgot the interests of their souls and the 
souls of their children, in the ardor of 


| worldly enterprise and the deceitfulness of 


increasing wealth, while the few who still 
“remembered Zion”’ sent back their cry to 
the churches from which they had gone 
out, for help to sustain the ordinances of 
the gospel in the frontier settlements. 
These appeals were not made altogether in 
vain. The early records of severa) of the 
oldest churches in New England contain 
interesting memorials of what they were 
accustomed to do for their brethren, whose 
residence in new settlements had deprived 
thei of privileges which they once enjoy- 
ed. Such was the beginning of the work 
of domestic missions in this country. In- 
dividual churches, as they became interest- 
ed in the moral condition of particular 
neighborhoods of the destitute, were accus- 
tomed to grant them aid in the support of 
the gospel. But as the new settlements 
were multiplied, and their wants became 
more generally known, it was apparent that 
these separate efforts of individual churches 
were inadequate to their demands. The 
increasing desolations of the frontiers of 
our country now became a subject of just 
alarm. Christians and Christian ministers 
conferred together on the obligations of the 
churches to let their light shine, and pray- 
ers were offered up to God for wisdom to 
direct. Infidelity was becoming the fash- 
ion of the day, and it was seen that more 
vigorous measures must be adopted to sus- 
tain and propagate the institutions of relig- 
ion, or there was danger that this nation of 
freemen would soon become the bond-slaves 
of that spirit which ever reigns in the chil- 
dren of disobedience. The interest of the 
churches was awakened, and the impor- 
tance of more united efforts was discussed. 
The result was, the successive formation 
of several domestic missionary societies, 


| the most important of which were those of 


| Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the 
| Board of Missions of the General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church. These gavea 
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new degree of energy and extension to the 
missionary enterprise, and successive por- 
tions of the wilderness were made glad for | 
them. Their example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by similar societies in several other 
States, among which the most distinguish- 
ed for its enterprise and efficiency was, the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of the 
State of New York. Thus for the last thir- 
ty years, previous to the formation of the 
national society, the work of domestic mis- 
sions was gradually advancing in interest 
and efficiency, numerous churches had been | 
planted, and incaleulable good had been ef- 
tected, the memorial of which we doubt not 
is recorded in heaven. Long let it live in 
the gratitude of our country. 

. But it was manifest to the most intelli- 
gent observers of the state of the churches, | 
that some newimpulse must be given to the | 
cause, or the object for which our fathers | 
labored and prayed must be lost. The en- 
terprise of home missions had come, in the 
providence of God, toa crisis which de- 
volved, with unutterable interest, upon the 
consciences of American Christians, the | 
question, whether they would shrink back | 
from the increasing obstacles to the supply 
of this whole country with the stated ad- 
ministration of the gospel, and yield to de- 
spair of accomplishing so great a work; or 
whether, by a concentrated and intense ef- 
fort, under God, they would ‘rise and 
build.’ Individuals, in different parts of 
the country, were impressed almost simul- 
taneously with the responsibility of this 
question. The subject of it was becoming 
a topic of interest in the conversations of 
Christian brethren ; it was discussed in the 
executive committees of existing domestic 
missionary societies ; and the writer of this 
article is assured that it was made a subject 
of special prayer by a little band of stu- 
dents, in one at least of our theological 
seminaries, who, having then pledged 
themselves to God and each other, have 
since devoted their lives to the service of | 





| 





HOME MISSIONS. 


Avg. 


forth. The idea was at length conceived, 
of the formation of a Narionat Sociery 
ror Home Missions! This thought hay. 


_ing been some time entertained and dis- 


cussed, suitable measures of concert hay- 
ing been adopted, and the members and 


| conductors of existing domestic missionary 


societies having been extensively consult- 


/ed, a convention for its accomplishment 


was held in the city of New York, on the 
10th of May, 1826, composed of a large 


| number of friends of missions, both clergy- 


men and laymen, from thirteen of the 
United States and Territories, and from the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed 
Dutch and Associate Reformed Churches. 
This convention, having matured the form 
of a constitution for the proposed society, 
recommended that the United Domestic 
Missionary Society adopt the same, and be- 
come the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This recommendation of the Con- 
vention was laid before the society at its 
anniversary meeting, May 12, 1826, and 
was unanimously adopted. Thus originat- 
ed an Institution which has commenced its 
operations with a vigor and a degree of vis- 
ible success which none anticipated, but 
which all who love the cause of God our 
Saviour, and pray for the spiritual health 
and salvation of the spreading millions of 
this self-governed nation, must hail with 
gratitude. 

‘‘In the three years of its existence the 
Society has extended aid to between six 
and seven hundred different congregations 
and missionary districts, in twenty-two 
states and territories. The labors of its 
missionaries have, in many instances, been 
signally blessed, and though the number 
of hopeful conversions, under their minis- 
try, cannot be accurately stated, it doubt- 
less exceeds the number reported as added 
to the churches aided, and may be safely 


| estimated at not less than three thousand. 


* The following table exhibits the annu- 


this cause. A new and united effort was | al results of the operations of the society, in 
demanded, and the Head of the church was | several particulars, from its formation to 
preparing the hearts of his people to put it | the date of its last report : 


THE LAST YEAR COMPARED WITH THE TWO PRECEDING YEARS. 


The following table exhibits the annual results of the operations of this society, in several par- 
ticulars, from its formation, May, 1826. 


First year. 


Receipts $1R.130 76 
Expenditures 13,04 17 
Number of Missionaries 169 
Congregations & Miss. Districts 196 
Sabbath Schools reported Not rep. 
Bible Classes reported Not rep. 
Years of labor performed 110 


Additions to the churches reported Not rep. 
Auxiliary Soc. and Associations Not rep. 


Incr. 3d yr. 


Second year. Third year. 


$20,035 73 $26,997 31 #6,961 95 
17,849 22 26,814 96 8,065 74 
201 304 103 

244 401 157 

206 229 83 

100 134 ag 

133 186 a 

1000 1678 673 

189 241 52 
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“The number of missionaries now im the 


employment of the society exceeds that of 


any former period, while every month wit- 
nesses some new eXtension of its appropri- 
ations, and almost every mail brings intelli- 
gence of some new achievement in its 
‘twice blessed’ work of philanthropy and 
faith. ‘The number of the society's auxili- 
aries is also increasing. Thus it is gradu- 
ally concentrating the Christian energies 
of all parts of the country to go iu and pos- 
sess the wide fields of promise presented in 
the west and south. And this it does, in 


DISTRIBUTION 


British AND Foreien Bisie Society. 


The primary occasion of those measures, 
out of which grew the institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, was the 
scarcity of Welsh Bibles in the Principali- 
ty, and the impracticability of obtaining 
adequate supplies from the only source ex- 


isting at that period, whence copies of the | 


authorized version were to be derived—the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. After repeated solicitation and great 
difficulty, this Society was at length induc- 
ed to publish an edition of 10,000 Welsh 
Bibles and 2000 extra Testaments. This 
supply was altogether inadequate.—Urgent 
requests were again made to the same So- 
ciety for another edition.—At length in the 
summer of 1302 all prospect of relief from 
this source being finally closed, it was de- 
termined to contract with a well qualified 
printer, for a competent impression, and to 
defray the expense by a private subscrip- 
tion. Matters had arrived at this point 
when an occurrence took place which laid 


the foundation of a permanent supply of | 
the Holy Scriptures not only to the inhabi- | 


tants of Wales, but to the whole human 
race. In 1802, the Rev. Thomas Charles, 


a minister of the established Church in | 


Wales, visited London and by his earnest 
conversation on the subject with various 
persons, produced a general discussion, 
which led to still more important measures. 
—The Rev. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist min- 
ister, and at present a secretary of the So- 
ciety, suggested whether it would not be 
desirable to take such steps as might be 
likely to stir up the public mind to a gener- 
al dispersion of the Scriptures. Not long 


afler, Mr. Hughes was desired to prepare | 


an address to be submitted to the consider- 


ation of the public.—This measure was car- 


ried into effect and very happy results fol- 


lowed—On Wednesday the 7th of March | 


IMM a meeting was convened by previous 
notice at the London Tavern—the celebrat- 
‘d Granville Sharp presided. Addresses 
vere made by Robert Cowie Esq., William 
Alers Esq., Samuel Mills Esq., Rev. Messrs. 





the most eficetual way, by encouraging and 
strengthening each auxiliary society in the 
older states to repair its own wastes, and 
build up its own desolations. There is, in 
this respect, a wise forethought in its plan, 
by which it secures the integrity and in- 
crease of the churches at home, while it af- 
fords a medium through which the enlarg- 
ing and concentrated streams of their be- 
neficence may flow forth to bless the desti- 
tute; until all shall have opportunity to 
exercise that faith which cometh by the 
hearing of the word of God.” : 





OF THE BIBLE. 


Hughes and Steinkopff and the Rev. John 
Owen. This was the dawn of a new day 
in Christendom when the word of God be- 
gan to grow mightily and prevail.—The 
ev. Joseph Hughes, the Rev. Josiah Pratt 
and the Rev. Mr. Steinkopff were appointed 
Secretaries. Mr. Pratt did not accept. The 
Rey. John Owen was appointed in his place. 
On the 2d of May a general meeting of 
the friends of the [nstitution was held, at 
_ which Granville Sharp Esq. presided. Soon 
after the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, 
was appointed President of the Society.— 
By the agency of Mr. Owen the subject 
was presented to Bishop Porteus; and 
through his influence the grand object of 
the projectors, was accomplished—its de- 
cided connexion with the established 
Church.—Such was the origin of this no- 
ble Institution,—now the blessing of the 
world. The difficulties, with which it was 
called to meet, in the first years of its his- 
tory were numerous and appalling. But 
through the merciful Providence of God it 
has advanced firmly and rapidly to its: pre- 
sent state of distinguished usefulness and 
prosperity. 
| We now proceed to give some tabular 
views of this and kindred Societies through 


the world. Nearly all the Societies on the 
| Continent, are in a greater or less extent 

connected with the British and Foreign 
| Bible Society. The operations of the Rus- 
_sian Bible Society were suspended by an 
| edict of the Emperor, in 1826, but the Bi- 
| bles then on hand, were permitted to be dis- 
| tributed. Individuals,in a private capacity, 
have done much to distribute the Bible. 
| Leander Van Ess has circulated 600,000. 


Bisie Socirties 

Connected with the British and Foreign 

Bible Society. 

In Gr. Britain. —Auxiliaries 252; Branch- 
es 372; Associations 1479; Total 2103. 

In the Colonies, §&¢.—Auxiliaries 34 ; 
Branches 35; Associations 18; Total 87. 

Hibernian Bible Society. —Auxiliaries 79 , 
Branches 267 ; Associations 254; Total 501. 
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Continent of Lurope. 


No. Soc. Aux. Cop.Scrip. 


Country. 











Switzerland 10 I 20% bed 
Hungary I : 5,000 
Germany ai) el Ov0, 76 
Prussia ! 45 300 O40 
Bavaria ! 40 0247 
leeland 1 10,445 
Finland 1 7 43,000 
Russia” i Qt) rob b05 
Sweden J if 277 05 
Norway l 16,000 
Denmark 2 130 155,000 
Poland I 

Netherlands I 57 42,105 
France J 132 O1 604 
fonian 3 6.642 

53 79 2,744,071 | 

Asia. 

Calcutta I 4 79,400 | 
Bombay 34 55D 
Madras I 2 34,747 

Colombo I 3 12,100 | 
3 9 160,302 
Soc. & Aux. Cop. of Scrip. 
Continent of Europe Ro 2.744,071 
Se a a 9 160 3802 
Gr. Britain & Colonies 2.771 4.689.605 
Jnited States . . . GOO 805,631 





Total 4,242 8,350,169 


Issues of Bibles and Testaments by the Brit- 
ish and Forergn Bible Society. 


From Bibles. Test. Total. 
[805 tol S08 16,544 64,613 B81 157 
18)8 35,910 41,362 = 77,272 
Ino 18662 945,306 64,462 
1310 33,609 69,009 102.618 
II] 39,690 = 70,733 106,423 
Is12 0 TI4ABIY 154 QE 26RRO 
1813) 134,320 152.249 286,569 
INs14 126,156 123,776 == 249.932 
1815 BRIG 110,068 248.236 
8160 92.239 100.782: 193.021 
17) 89.795) 104.306 «194,101 
Ist8) | 12B L247) 1G TRA 860.031 
1819) 115,775 142.108) 256.883 
1x20) 104,828) 142.129 246.957 
x21) VIS.7760 136.873 255.739 
18220 123,127) 136.723 259.850 
Ih23 123,197 1672S 290.495 | 
8240116539 164,116 280.655 
25 110.963 175,489 826.408 
1226 127,142 166 RE 204.006 
1827 137,162 199,108 336,270 





Iss.in G.Br. 2,036,153 2,608,507 4,639,665 


Purchased and : 

issued for Soc. 212,024 S1RR34 I 930,858 
in For. Parts. 

Issued on ac-) o. 4s) *) feds) © - men Poe 
count of Soc. \ 2 248,182 3,422 341 DOG 0,523 








* Previous to its suspension in 1826. 

















CIETIES. Avg. 
Table of Languages and Dialects. 

In which the distribution, printing, or 
translation of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part has been promoted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, either directly or in- 
directly, viz. F 
ee 6 ike Ke we ew > 
Retranslations oe a ee ae 
Languages and Dialects, in which the 

Scriptures have never been ytd 

before the institution of this Society 
New transl’s commenced or completed 38 

Total 143 

Amount of Expenditure by the British and 

Foreign Bible Society. 

£ s.d. 

| During the First year . 691 102 

Second. . . 1,6387175 

Third ... . 553 183 

Fourth. . . . 12,206 103 

Fifth . . . . 14,505 197 

| Sixth 18,543 17 1 

Seventh 28.302 137 

Kighth . 32,419 19 7 

Ninth 69,496 13.8 

Tenth £4,652 15 

Eleventh . . . 81,021 125 

Twelfth . . . 103,680 188 

Thirteenth 89,230 99 

Fourteenth 71,099 17 

Fifteenth . 92,237 14 

Sixteenth . - 123,547 12 3 

Seventeeth 79,560 13 6 

Kighteenth 90,445 64 

Nineteenth 77,076 = 10 

Twentieth 89,493 17 8 

Twenty-first . 94,044 35 

Twenty-second . 6,014 13 7 

Twenty.third 69,962 12 3 

Twenty-fourth 86,242 98 

| Total, from commenc. £1,511,227 14 3 

$6,709,847 51 
| AMERICAN Bisce Society. 

| The American Bible Society was formed 


in the city of New York in May 1816. For 
some time previously there had been vari- 
ous expressions of public opinion favorable 
to the establishment of such a Society. The 
| silent but persevering labors of Samuel 
John Mills contributed not a little to this 
result. The New York Bible Society had 
| just before recommended the measure, and 
| their recommendation was warmly second- 
| ed by the venerable Boudinot, President of 
the New Jersey Bible Society. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society had also sug- 
gested the plan to the Philadelphia Bible 
Society. The national Institution was 
formed by Delegates from all parts of the 
| United States. Though many apprehen- 
| sions were entertained by the warmest 
friends of the measure, yet a noble spirit of 
| Christian feeling and unanimity pervade 


| 
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.e minds of all present. In its first year , 
+ received the signal favors of Providence. 
+ acknowledged about ninety auxiliaries, 
walt of which, had been previously formed. 
Within two years past, its resources have 
wen greatly enlarged, and its usefulness 
been proportionably increased. It cel- 


sbrated its twelfth anniversary in May last 
ander circumstances of great interest. | 
About three years since the County of 
Monroe in New York resolved to supply 
all the destitute families, within the Coun- 
ty, with a copy of the Scriptures. A simi- 
lyr resolution has since been applied to 
(172,239 inhabitants of the United States, 


and now to the whole 12,000,000. 
In the printing of the Scriptures, eight | 
of Treadwell’s patent presses, moved by | 
steam, and twenty Common presses are em- 
ployed. Copies can now be furnished at | 
the rate of 300,000 a year, and for several | 
months past the work has been going on at 
this ratio.—The following resolution, after | 
animated discussion, was unanimously pas- | 
| 
| 


sed, That this Society, with a humble reli- 
ance on divine aid, will endearor to supply | 
ull the destitute families of the United States, | 
with the Holy Scriptures, that may be willing | 
to purchase or receive them, within the space | 
of two years, provided means be furnished | 
by its auriliarves and benevolent individuals | 
in season to enable the Board of Managers to 
carry this resolution into effect. For the 
purpose of accomplishing this noble object 
several important auxiliaries have resolved 
to double their subscriptions. 

The following table will give the most 


important facts in regard to the growth of 
this Society. 


ee EE 


SABBATH 


Origin. The first Sabbath-Schools were 
formed by Robert Raikes, Esq. of the city 
of Gloucester, in England. The incident 
which led to their establishment is thus re- 
lited by the founder. “One day, in the 
year 1782, | went into the suburbs of my 
nitive city, to hire a gardener. ‘The man 
was from home, and while I waited his re- 
turn, [ was much disturbed by a group of 
hoisy boys who infested the street. Iasked 
the gardener’s wife the cause of these chil- 
tren being so neglected and depraved. 
‘Oh sir,’ said she, ‘if you were here on 
“ Sunday, you would pity them indced : we 
“inot read our Bibles in peace for them.’ 
Van nothing, I asked, be done for these 
poor children? Is there any body near that 


—_—_—— 





SABBATH SCHOOLS. 31 
Year Amount of = Bib.& Test. No.of 
ending Funds, issued, Aux. 
May Is17 35.877 46 6.410 fal | 
~ JRis BO564 BO W754 73 
Px1o S33 Lb Oboes 3d 
[e200 2789 > 418 3 
I-21 QTL AS 42246 32 
[v2 SO,503 M2 OF ATO 2 
J=25 $4,723 s1 a Fel 8) 5 
aie | B3U477 25) GO ADDY 47 
[x25 44.066 33 OB R51 45 
Beet) DIOS S467 14 ie | 
[227 OA74 13 Tle 4l 
J~22 TOAST YB 134.007 44 
[2:) M3.In4 33 200 p22 47 
HOR O70 420 40,597 Oe 


-tuciliaries in the different States. 





Maine 13) South Carolina 30 
New Hampshire “I | Georgia Jd 
| Vermont | Ohio i | 
Massachusetts 24) Kentucky 2: 
Rhode Island 5 | Tennessee Ww 
Yonnecticut 25) Indiana 21 

| New York 108 | Illinois 21 
New Jersey 30, Missouri 16 
| Pennsylvania 134) Alabama 7 
| Delaware 7 | Mississippi 2 
| Maryland 23) Louisiana ] 
Dist. of Columbia 25 | Michicean 3 
Virginia 45 | East Florida i 
North Carolina 32 | -— 
1Os8 

SUMMARY. 


| Whole no. Bible Soe. in the world 4 242 


Copies of Bible, or parts of Bible 8,350,169 
Number of Languages in which 2 150 
° 
they have been printed 


SCHOOLS. 


will take them to school on Sundays? | 
was informed that there was a person in 
the neighbourhood who would probably do 
it. JI accordingly hired a woman to teach 
these poor children on Sundays, and thus 
comunenced the first Sunday-school.” 

Four such schools were established by 
Mr. Raikes in the city of Gloucester, about 


the sume time, to which he gave much of 


his personal attention on the Lord’s Day. 
The institution er spread through 
Great Britain and Ireland. And at the 


time of his death, in Ie11, the founder of 


Sunday-schools had the satisfaction toknow, 
that there were at least 300,000 children 
in Great Britain, receiving religious in- 
struction on the Lord’s Day. 
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121 Associations connected. 


! Phe Philadelphia Bible Society, with a number of auxiliaries is not connected with the American Bi 
ety. It has issed, since its formation 159,656 Bibles. 


) Those added the last year not included. 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
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| —Subbuth Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, conte:ning the number of 


Schools, Teachers, and Scholars, as shown by returns May 12s. 


Returns in (=x. 
Four London Auxiliaries 


Country Unions for England, Wales and Scotland 


Total reported in Great Britain 


The Sabbath School Soctety for Ireland 


Vhe Hibernian Soc. 8.38. 


Total amount of the above in Great Britain and Ireland 


In I@27 the numbers were 
Being an increase of 


The sales from the Depository of the 
London Sabbath School Union, during the 
year ending May L=25, amounted to £4m56, 
7s.3d. being an increase on the former year 
of £650.58. 3d. 


Tanre If.—Containing a summary of the 
articles issued. 

276 2x2 

R018 

56,704 

174,663 


295 048 


Spelling Books and Lessons 
Books of Prayer 
Hymn Books 
Catechisms et i es Oe 
School Requisites, Reward and ) 

other Books 
Bibles and Testaments 

Making a total of 43,175 

Issues last year 


Increase of 


Scholars becoming the most efficient teachers. 


School Union it is stated that, out of 2.342 
teachers, & 
1219 were members in Christian societies ; 
in Wallsend school, out of a teachers. 64 
were once scholars in the school, and 2&2 
are in Christian Society. In the sabbath 
schools which have been established ten 
years, nearly one halt of the teachers had 
formerly been scholars, and ever found the 
most efficient and diligent. 


Moral influence of Sunday Schools. 


Many, by means of Sunday schools, are 
raised to happiness and usefulness, who, 
otherwise, would have been left in the ken- 
nels of vice to prey upon society. Crimi- 


») > 
1,260 


TOL 3B, 

-——— | than two thirds of the active officiating min- 
a1 R36 | 

/and nineteen twentieths of the missionaries 


72 had been once scholars, and | 











Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
438 5 O00 64.06] 
O417 TI297 669.739 
6805 FAST 733.500 
2A 15,069 173,613 
2371 14.569 
9243 U2R06 Gv» 
B.793 83.220 9122 
450) § G40 10,032 


course apparently by the influence of early 
instruction. An Irish gentleman tells us, 
that of 150,000 children and 7,000 adults, 
admitted to the schools of the Hibernian 
Society, he has never heard of one arraign- 
ed for acrime. In Wales, where Sabbath 
schools have been attended by all ages, 
such had been the effect in one district, 
that the jailor had actually nothing to do, 


and, for want of prisoners, had gone upon 


his farm. 


Religious influence of Sabbath Schools. 


* A large part of the present congrega- 
tions and churches in England, and of the 
devoted laborers in the various religious 
and philanthropic institutions, are the fruits 
of Sabbath Schools. It is stated, that more 


isters of England under the age of forty, 


who have gone from Great Britain to the 


. y sf > vo ‘ . > ¥ + - 
In the report of the Newcastle Sunday | heathen, became pious at Sabbath — 
| Henderson and Paterson, and Morrison be- 


came pious at Sabbath schools.” 

The number of Sabbath scholars on the 
continent of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
various islands, cannot at present be ascer- 
tained with much accuracy; but, judging 
from the best data we have, the number of 
pupils receiving religious instruction in va- 
rious parts of the world, may be moderate- 
ly estimated as follows : 


j Scholars. 
Continent of Europe not less than 4,500 
Asia és 15.000 

Africa “ 3,600 


NewS. Wales, Van Dicman’s Land 92 (100 
and the Islands of the Pacific i 
Islands of Mauritius and Madagascar 2.100 





nals come, mostly, from that class which | Canada 1 200 
grow up without the rudiments of educa- | Nova Scotia 3,078 
tion. Ata late examination of an English |) Newfoundland 1,900 
jail, it was found that out of 113 prison- | West Indies 8,000 
ers, 23 only could read intelligibly. It was! Buenos Ayres 100 
last year stated by an English gentleman, 

officially employed about crimimals, that, | Total 67,678 


out of 2000, he had found but three that had | 
attended Sabbath schools ; and, of these, taco 

had been expelled for bad conduct, and the | 
third had been turned back from a criminal | 


These schools had their origin in the be- 
nevolent institutions of England and Amer- 
ica, and are encouraged and sustained by 
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their fostering care. 
institutions shed an unprecedented moral 
glory upon the inhabitants where they ori- 


ginated, but they have carried light into | 
“the region and shadow of death,” and il- | 


lunmnated thousands, who otherwise would 
have died in their ignorance, and sunk 
down to the * blackness of darkness for- 


ever. 


Sabbath Schools in the United States. 


The first Sabbath school in the United. 
States was commenced in Philadelphia, by 
the * First Day or Sunday School Society,” 
in ltl. Among the founders of this In- 
stitution, we observe the naines of Bishop 
White, Dr. Rush, Robert Ralston, Paul 
Beck, jr.. William Rawle, Thomas B. Cope, 
Matthew Carey, and Thomas Armat. The 
objects of this society were, * the institu- 
tion and support of First Day or Sunday 
Schools in the city of Philadelphia, and the 
Districts of Southwark and the Northern 
Liberties.” It was composed of persons of 
different religious denoininations, and de- 
rived its support from voluntary contribu- 
tions. Inthe year 1803, twoSunday schools 
were formed in the city of New York, by 
the late Mrs. Isabella Graham. In 1806, 
the Rev. S. Wilmer commenced a Sabbath 
school at Kent, in the State of Maryland ; 
and 1808, the same person began a school 
at Swedesborough, New Jersey. In 1309, 
a Sabbath school society was formed at 
Pittsburgh, Penn., by which a school wis 
opened in September of that year, contain- 
ing 240 scholars. In 181] Sabbath schools 
were formed in the city of Philadelphia, by 
the Rey. Robert May, a missionary from 
London, which continued under his per- 
sonal direction till the spring of 1812, when 
he embarked forEngland. In 1813, a Sab- 
bath school was established by a gentleman 
inAlbany. In 1814, two additional schools 
were opened in New York, by two benevo- 
lent ladies, and two in the districts of Phil- 
adelphia. Inthe same year a school was 
formed at Wilmington, in Delaware. In 
Is15, several schools were commenced in 
the Northern Liberties, which in a few 
months contained 500 scholars. From this 
time they became general in our land. 

“The Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union” was formed in 1817. The 
following table exhibits the results of its ef- 
forts during the six years it was in opera- 


tion : Tasce III. 

Years. Schools. Teachers. Schol'’s. Tot.Te.& Se. 

Kis 4305565970 «G56 

InlI9 129) 1..43] 12,306 

1x20 27) 855 9,421 

Il 313° 3,724 24.218 

lez 402 4,197 31,297 

13 513 5,012 37.993 

Is24. 723 7,300 49,619 56,912 
Increase in 6 years 50,393 
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Not only have these | 
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In the month of May, 1824, at the anni- 
versary meeting of the * Philadelphia Sun- 
day and Adult School Union,” by the rec- 
ommendation of its board of managers, and 
in compliance with the wishes of a large 
number of the active friends of the cause in 
different Staces, was formed the “ American 
Sunday School Union.” 

This Institution has carried on the work 
in which the former society was engaged, 
and, under the blessing of Almighty God’ 
has extended the facilities of Sunday school 
instruction over a considerable portion of 
the United States. The advantages which 
the *‘ Union”’ affords, are, the collection of 
important facts and information ; union of 
counsel ; uniformity of operation ; combi- 
nation of effort; saving of expense ; and 
the increase of that charity which “ never 
faileth,”’ and which ere long, we hope, will 
* fillthe earth.” In the union of the friends 
of Sunday schools in a National Institution, 
there will be no sacrifice of principle, no 
compromise of duty, no interference with 
the internal management of smaller associ- 
ations; all discordant elements are banish- 
ed; and union with Christ, and with one 
another, form the basis of the “* American 
Sunday School Union.” 

The following table exhibits the past ope- 
rations of this society. When it was insti- 
tuted, there were in connexion with the 
“ Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union” 723 schools, 7,300 teachers, and 
49,619 scholars; all of which were trans- 
ferred to the “ American Sunday School 
Union.” 

TABLE IV. Tot. teach, 

Years. Sch’ls. Teach. Scholars. & schol. 

In May 1825 4,150 11,295 82,697 93,992 
1826 9,121 19.298 135,208 
1827-2,600 24,307 174,191 

1823 3,560 32,756 259,656 292,412 


198,420 


If the increase of schools, not auxiliary to 
this society, has been in the same ratio dur- 
ing three years past, the total number of 
children receiving Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, in the United States, may be estimat- 
ed at 345,000, or about one seventh of that 
portion which is between the ages of 5 and 
l5 years. But to think of the other six-sev- 
enths, or more than two millions of children 
in our country, “ unblessed with Sabbath 
schools, and a great part growing up with 
little or no instruetion, is enough to make 
the Christian weep, and the patriot tremble 
for the future prospects of his country.”’ 

This was the estimate last year. But 
it must be remembered that children _in- 
crease faster than Sabbath Schools. Un- 


Increase in three years 


less the efforts in behalf of this institution 
are doubled many times, the neglected 
children will soon outstrip all calculation. 
And then what will become of our republi- 
can institutions? What will become of the 


_ 
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church of God among us? What will be- 
come of the millions of souls growing up 
in the penumbra that divides the light of 
the church from the shadows of pagan dark- 
ness / 


Taste V.—Containing the number of 
schools, teachers, scholars, and voluines in 
libraries, connected with the ‘“ American 
Sunday School Union,” from returns for 
the year ending May 26, Is2. 


States. Schools, Teach, Scholars, Vols. 
Maine 230 2.000 13,000 1,000 
N.Hampshire 310 3,100 12.391) 1,571 
Vermont QR4 F793 lors 3,400 


Massachusetts 231 5,041 36,501 5,420 
Rhode Island 20 446 3,728 = 5,000 

‘ : 152 3,190 1622 5,114 
Connecticut 9 44 G92. 3528 B00 
New York 2,512 15,662 114.401 75,833 
New Jersey 208 2,006 20,752 11,459 
Pennsylvania 620 5,283 44,192 14,669 


SCHOOLS. Avs. 


We regret that it is not in our power to 
present a statement of the numbers in con. 
nexion with the Methodist Sabbath Schoo} 
Union, for the want of the requisite meang 
of inforination. As far, however, as we are 
able to judge, we believe that they are not 
behind their brethren in their enterprise 
and labors in behalf of this important cause; 
and that the number of pupils in connexion 
with this large denomination of Christians, 
who are receiving Sabbath school instruc. 
tion, issuch as would considerably increase 
the result of our report. 


Taece VI.—Exhibiting the number and 
character of the society's publications, dur- 
ing the fourth year of its operations, ending 
May, 182s. 


Alphabetical Cards . 13,500 
Spelling Books . . . . . . . 22,000 
Decalogues ..... . 19,500 
Primers : 1A, 150 
Hymn Books oes « s ore 
Sheets of Hymns,in sheets . . 1,000 
Teacher's Hymn Books . . . . 2,000 
Catechisms . . .... . . 51,500 
Teacher's Guide ......~ L500 
Teacher’s Manual . . . .. .~ 1,000 
Sunday School Magazines 30,000 


Youth's Friend, (small magazine) 156,000 
Class Books . . ..... . 6,860 





Delaware 67 462. 4,136 3,890 
Maryland 157 1,695 14371 6,200 
Virginia 94 124 7,630 3,494 
N. Carolina 52 5038 N38 2,238 
S. Carolina 300 B28 2,095 6,500 
Georgia 9 697 4.433 2937 
Alabama 260 230) 1b5R8 1,459 
Mississippi 9 47 316 

Louisiana 6 SO 570 

Tennessee 43 339 2142 350 
Kentucky 20 WB 1,697 1321 
Ohio 276 2313 16.910 14,547 
Indiana 100 741 5651 6,990 
fli. & Misso. 106 472 3,697 5,000 
Arkansas 2 Is 146 15! 
Michi. Ter. I 23 160 3U0 
Florida 2 Il 111 


Dist. of Col. 28 348 3,729 1,855 





Total 5,901 52,663 349,202 234,587 
for 1823 3,560 32.756 259,656 126,142 








Inc. the year 2,341 19,907 89,546 108,445 


The number of teachers mentioned in the 
returns as professors of religion, is 930; of 
scholars 1,160; reported as having profess- 
ed religion, during the year ending Ma 
1X2, teachers, 1269; scholars, 909; which 
added to those before reported, makes 9758 
teachers and scholars who have professed 
religion during their connexion with Sab- 
bath schools. But we believe this is not 
one fourth of the teachers and pupils who, 
after their connexion with Sabbath schools, 
have heen taught by the Holy Spirit, and 
publicly professed their faith’ in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These are the fruits of Sun- 
day schools, for which the Christian offers 
his grateful thanks; these are the irophies 
of that victory over the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, which excites the envy, ha- 
tred and opposition of the wicked, but is 
the sone of praise and thankseiving of all | 
the redeemed, and swells the notes of joy | 
angony the angels ef heaven | 


Premiums ee . 929,000 
er 12,000 
Testaments . ...... - 18,20 
Catalogues : +. # & 4 20 


Judson’s Questions . . . . . 36,000 
nn a ae a ee 
Other publications — RCW) 

Making a total (exclusive of 1,007,500 
Picture Reward Tickets) of 1,462,{60 pub- 
lications, which, added to those issued in 
the preceding three years, makes a total of 
5,204,909 copies of works printed by the so- 
ciety. 


Tasie VII.—Recapitulation. 


Countries. Sch'ls. Teach. Schol. 
G. Brit. & Ireland (Table [.) 9,243 92,856 922,282 
Other foreign countries 67,678 
United States (* V.) 5,901 52,663 349,202 


———— 





Total 15,144 145,429 1339, 162 


This is probably much less than the ac- 
tual number. The number in_ foreign 
countries may be estimated at 1,216,000 
scholars; in the United States 351,000; 
making a total throughout Christendom, 
now receiving Sabbath school instruction, 
< 1,567,000. . 

‘The number of inhabitants in the Unit- 
ed States is more than 12 millions; the 
proportion of Sabbath scholars is less than 
one to thirty four inhabitants; and only 
one child in seren, between the ages of 5 and 





I> years, enjoys the benefit of Sabbath 
school instruction in the United States. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, the number 


‘of Sabbath scholars, compared with that of 
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the inhabitants, is not more than one to 
swenty two; the proportion of children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years, who are 
instructed in Sabbath schools, does not ex- 
ceed one to fire. 

Allowing to the rest of the world 75,000 
Sabbath scholars, and 700,100,000 of inhab- 
itants, the proportion would be, one scholar 
to nine hundred and thirty souls. Carrying 
the same principle into the calculation, as 
in that respecting the United States, and 
Great Britain and Ireland, the number of 
children receiving Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, is 
only one in one hundred and eighty ; and 
throughout the world, less than one in one 
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proportion! While one solitary child hails 
with delight the blessed Sabbath, as the day 
that opens to him the precious bible, and 
teaches him the way of life and salvation, 
one hundred young immortals are growing 
up in ignorance and sin! And when we 
consider that the world now contains more 
than one hundred and thirty millions of 
this class of children, on whose darkened 


_minds no Sabbath, nor Bible, nor Sabbath 


school shed their precious light, we are 
ready to ask, Who can contemplate the 
fact without deep emotion ? Who will not 
labor and pray for Sabbath schools? We 
believe this institution is destined to hasten 
the time when * the ransomed of the Lord 


hundred of this class enjoys the blessings of shall return and come to Zion with songs 
this glorious institution. What a vast dis- | and everlasting joy upon their heads !"' 


EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


As early as the year 1770, a society was 
formed in Bristol, England, under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist denomination, for the 
purpose of assisting pious young men in 
their education for the ministry. Three 
years since, this society had assisted in ed- 
ucating 120 men. We are not acquainted 
with the existence of any other society in 
that country specifically for this object. In- 
digent students are aided at all the univer- 
sities, we believe, from foundations, and 
from funds of various descriptions, in ac- 
quiring an education for the ministry. Sev- 
eral of the Dissenting academies are, ina 
certain sense, Education Societies. Dis- 
tinguished individuals, like the family of 
Thorntons, have contributed largely in aid- 
ing candidates for the sacred office. 

Inthe United States, for a long period, 
pious, indigent young men have been as- 


sisted, at various colleges and seminaries of | 


learning. In 1807, the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover was founded. Very valu- 
able pecuniary assistance, in many ways, 
has been furnished by the founders and pat- 
rons of this seminary, in preparing young 
men to be preachers of the gospel. The 
same is true of the Princeton, Auburn, and 
other theological institutions. 

In the year 1813, a society was formed, 
embracing the counties of Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, and Barnstable, Mass., called the Be- 
nevolent Education Society. It has assist- 
ed a number of young men, by loaning 
money without interest. This society, with- 
inafew months, has become auxiliary to 
the American Education Society. About 

same time, a society, on a similar plan, 
Was formed in Vermont. 

_The Massachusetts Baptist Education So- 
Cty was formed in 18!4. This society 
aided, during the last year, 53 young men, 
+0 of whom were new beneficiaries. Meas- 


ures are taking, we believe, to enlarge their 
sphere of operations to a considerable ex- 





tent. In June 1818, a Protestant Episcopal 
Education Society was formed at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Most of the beneficiaries of the 
society have been connected with the Epis- 
copal Seminary at Alexandria. It has now 
28 auxiliaries, located in the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New York, South Caroli- 
na, and the District of Columbia. Thirty- 
eight beneficiaries were assisted during the 
last year. Nineteen individuals, whom the 
society has aided, are now laboring in the 
work of the ministry. The method of as- 
sistance is by loaning. In 1220, the Con- 
necticut Baptist Education Society was form- 
ed. The society has a permanent fund of 
$1500. Sven oie men have been as- 
sisted in a course of regular study. 

The Baptist Education Society of New 
York was formed twelve years since. Its 
funds are principally devoted to the support 
of the Baptist Seminary at Hamilton. 


Board of Education of the General Assemblq. 


This Board was organized by the Gene- 
ral Assemby in 1819. In 182], they re- 
ported that very little had been done by 
them. From 1823, the Board began to be 
the official organ of the General Assembly, 
for receiving the reports of the Presbyte- 
ries on the subject of educating poor and 
pious youth for the ministry. 


In 1825 rec'd $2,716 36, in aid of 24 benefic 


n26 = 085 91, «6S CY 
1x27 « 65726, “© 1B 
2s“ «615471, “ 19 « 
e290 « 73666, “ Bb « 


Presbyterian Education Society. 


In May 1827, a union was effected be- 
tween this society and the American Edu- 
cation Society. It had been in existence 
nine years. The amount raised during the 
last year of its existence was $9,096 57, and 
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the number of young men assisted 100. 
Connected with this society was the West- 
ern Education Society, which was, and 
continues to be, in its relation to the Amer- 
ican Education Society, a most efficient 
branch. 





American Epvucation Society. 


_ In the summer of 1815, a few individuals 
in Boston, having become convinced of 
the necessity of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of well qualified ministers of the gos- 
pel, determined to make a special effort to 
accomplish the object. A meeting was 
accordingly held in the last week in July, 
at which the subject was fully discussed. 
Jt was voted to form a society, for the pur- 
pose of assisting young men, of proper 
qualifications, in their education for the 
ministry. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution, to be reported at a fu- 
ture meeting. This meeting was held in 
Boston, August 20, 1515, and attended by 
about 50 gentlemen. A constitution was 
reported and adopted. 

On the 7th of December, the society was 
organized. Lt. Gov. Phillips was chosen 
President, and a board of directors appoint- 
ed. The board held their first meeting on 
the sanre day. March 4, Ix16, 4 beneficia- 
ries were received. The society was in- 


corporated Dec. In16, by the legislature of 


Massachusetts, with all necessary powers 
and privileges. 


The following table exhibits the number 
of young men received under the patronage 
of the society in each year, and in each 
quarter of a year, since its organization in 
1x15. The first admissions were on the 5th 
of March, 1216. The year is reckoned 
from July. ° 


Years. July. Oct. Jan. April. Total. 
1815-16 Mar.4 3 7 
Js16-17 11 22 13 16 62 
1817-18 19 17 11 12 5Y 
Isls-19 Is 13 18 11 60 
1R19-20 16 16 12 15 59 
1820-21 9 21 20 9 65 
1821-22 9 1] 10 4 34 
1822-23 10 16 16 14 ob 
JR23-24 12 11 19 9 51 
1824-25 8 14 12 7 41 
1825-26 6 17 4 13 50 
1826-27 3 12 9 1] 30 
1827-28 14 20 23 34 91 
1a2se29 31 79 52 40 202 
13h yrs. 176 269 29 198 872 


From the above table it appears that 
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Avc. 


From an examination of the records of 
the board of directors, it is ascertained that 
the amount of appropriations to beneficia- 
ries, in each year, is as follows. The whole 
nuinber assisted in each year, and the aye. 
rage sum appropriated to each is added. 
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Av. sum 
Years. Sum. No. assist. to each, 
1815-16 350 7 «50 
In16-17 3,670 63 54 
1817-18 64538 U5 56 
IxIn-19 7,466 154 43 
1819-20 9,694 174 5D 
[n20-21 10,104 203 49 
Jx21-22 8,072 206 3y 
1822-23 10,029 224 45 
[x23-24 10,343 229 45 
1n24-25 9,423 214 44 
1225-26 9,362 197 43 
1n26-27 8,652 177 49 
1527-28 10,485 224 47 
1828-29 19,009 4\4 47 
To. 134 yrs. 123,097 -—— 48 
Whole No. assisted since 1815 872 
Whole suin appropriated $123,097 
Average sui to each $143 


This average, however, it is obvious must 
be incomplete, inasmuch as nearly half of 
all who have been assisted, are yet receiv- 
ing patronage, not having finished their 
studies. It should also be recollected that 
the society now aid young men through the 
whole of their course. From the table it 
appears that the average sum appropriated 
to one young man ina single year, for the 
last 134 years, amounts to but $48, although 
the appropriations are fixed at $48, $72, and 
$0, according to the stage of education. 
The reason of this small average is, that 
many are aided only for a part of a year; 
another, because they apply after the year 
has commenced, or close their connexion 
before it has closed ; or, because they have 
received assistance from some other source. 
Taking the sum of $48 per year, as the av- 
erage amount granted to each young man, 
and supposing that the period during which 
aid should be afforded to be seven years, 
the whole amount granted to each would 
be, on an average, $336. This is probably 
not far fromthe truth. For this sum, there- 
fore, the society may be considered as hav- 
ing rendered a thorough education for the 
ministry practicable to a large number of 
pious and indigent young men. Some ot 
them would, doubtless, have found their 
way into the ministry, had no such society 
existed. A large proportion of the whole, 
if we may credit their own belief, would 
not have attempted the arduous work of ac- 


more admissions have taken place in Octo- | quiring an education, or would have cut 
ber, than in any other quarter of the year. | short their course of study, had they not 
This fact is to be attributed to the cireum- | been encouraged and sustained by this 
stance, that, in most literary ee, | Society. 


the year commences about this period, 
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Donations and Receipts. 


The amount of donations and receipts, 
reported in each annual account of the 
treasurer, stands as follows: 


Ist report $5,714 42 


2d do. 6,436 11 
3d do. 5,071 15 
4th do. 19,330 65 
5th do. 15,148 80 
th do. 13,108 97 
7th = do. 18,440 58 
Sth do. 11,545 60 
Sth = do. 9,454 &8 
10th do. 16,596 59 
1lth do. 33.092 66 
12th do. 31,591 73 
13th do. 30,434 18 
Total $216,282 37 


Of this sum there has been the following 
disposition : 
Appropriated to beneficiaries, $1 
Invested in scholarships, 
Do. in permanent fund 
Appropriated to meet various 
contingent expenses, for print- 
ing, postage, support of agents 
and officers for 14 years, being 
on anaver. $1,302 71 per year, 


$216,868 37 


43,129 58 
26,143 79 


19,498 00 


Debts. 


The expenditures of the society have 


compelled the directors to exceed their re- | 


ceipts. The debt, at the last annivers:zry, 
was $6,402. 


Refunded. 


A part of the receipts before mentioned, 
consists of money refunded by beneficia- 
ries. The system of loaning was not a- 
dopted, except partially, till within three 
years. There has not, of course, been time 
enough to realize much from this quarter. 
{t should also be remembered, that, in pro- 
portion as those who are educated become 
missionaries, or are engaged in building up 
the waste places of Zion, the obligations 
which have been given, must, agreeably to 
the rules, be frequently cancelled. 

The following sums are mentioned as 
having been refunded, in the three last re- 


ports : 
11th report $90 00 
12th do. 816 00 
uth do. 830 91 





$1,736 91 
Earnings of Beneficiaries. 


It is not easy to say how much has been 
earned by the personal efforts of the bene- 


feraries of the soeiety, as no means are at | 
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hand for ascertaining the result, till within 
|}arecent period. The following sums are 
_ reported in the three last reports of the so- 
Clety : 
11th report 
12th do. 
13th do. 


$4,000 00 
5,140 00 
R728 Ww 
$17,577 00 
If all which has been earned by the ben- 
eficiaries of the society could be reported, 
from the time the society went into opera- 
tion, it would probably not fall short of 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. It would, we 
think, exceed it. Such has been the effect 
of the motives to personal effort, which the 
society has ever been anxious to keep in 
full operation. The two principal sources 
of income to the young men, from this 
source, have been teaching school, and va- 
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rious kinds of manual labor. Much the 
largest amount has been derived from the 


23,097 00 | first of these sources. 


Organization. 


The supreme and ultimate direction of 
the concerns of this Institution rests with 
a General or Parent Society, consisting of 
members, chosen from every section of the 
country. 

A Board of Directors is annually appoint- 
ed to superintend and manage the execu- 
tive and prudential business of the Society, 
and especially to adopt such a system, and 
form such rules, as will in their judgment, 
secure the great ends of the Institution. 

For the sake of greater facility, as well 
as safety, in managing the concerns of the 
Society, Brancues are formed in different 
sections of the country. Each Branch has, 
by the Constitution, a Board of Directors, 
whose business is to superintend that 
part of the general interest which is en- 
trusted to its care by the Parent Society; 
it has a special treasury ; examines and re- 
ceives, in concert with the Parent Society, 
beneficiaries ; and appropriates the fund in 
its treasury to their support. If there is a 
deficiency of resources, application is made 
to the General Treasury; or if there is a 
surplus, it is remitted to the Gengral Trea- 
sury. 

Branch Societies, connected with the 
Parent Institution, are the Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Presbyterian. 
Auxiliary to the Presbyterian, is the West- 
ern Education Society, embracing the thir- 
ty western counties in New York. 


Principles of the Society. 


One of the fundamental principles of the 
Society is the indispensable necessity of a 
thorough education. They wish, in all 
proper ways, to be instrumental in prepar- 
ing for the American Churches, a ministry, 
which can confute error, and guide the ig- 
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norant, and skilfully interpret the word of 
God, and be fully equal to the high charac- 
ter, which is required in this age and in this 
country, in the Christian Ministry. — 

Another requisite of paramount impor- 
tance, is piety—a willingness to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the great work of the 
Lord—a moral training—a holy discipline, 
which shall quality for eminent usefulness, 

Another important maxin is to afford so 
much aid, and in that manner, which will 
best secure the great objects, which the So- 
ciety hasin view. Assistance is according- 
ly given, not in the way of an exclusive 
charity, but in the form of a parental loan. 
Habits of independence and energy of cha- 
racter are thus preserved and strengthened, 
while the loans are of such a nature, that 
no serious embarrassments will be experi- 
enced in refunding thein. 

A valuable part of the system is the pas- 
toral supervision, which is exercised over 
all, who are under the patronage of the So- 
ciety. In this way they are encouraged to 
seek for large attainments in knowledge 
and piety, while their character is trequent- 
ly ascertained and fully known. 


General Results. 


The moral and religious influence which 
is exerted, by the young men, under the 
patronage of the Society, upon their friends, 
upon the community at large, and especial- 
ly upon the Literary Institutions with 
which they are connected, is great and most 
salutary. Their influence is not confined 
in one Institution, or in one State, but it is 
distributed, in more than sixty different 
Seminaries, and in all the States in the Un- 
ion. Many of them have been of great ser- 
vice tothe Church and the world, in being 
temporarily employed as instructers of aca- 
demies and colleges, and in performing va- 
rious public agencies. Two thirds of all 
the foreign missionaries, who have been 
sent ta the heathen from this country, were 
aided by the hand of charity. Many of 
these were of the number assisted by the 
American Education Society. ‘“ More than 
two hundred men have entered the ministry 
who once enjoyed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the natronage of this Institution. Be- 
tween forty and fifty more will enter the 
ministry ina few months who have been 
similarly aided. During the last year, 
nearly one tenth of all the Ordinations and 
Installations of ministers in the U. States, 
which we could find mentioned if the pub- 
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lic prints, were former beneficiaries of 
From communications re- 
ceived recently, it is safe to conclude that 
several thousands have professed religion 
within a few years, under the ministry of 
inen of this description. Many of thei, if 
we may credit their own declarations, would 
not have been educated at all, or would have 
been very imperfectly educated for the sa- 
cred oflice, had not this society taken them 
by the hand, and assisted them on their 
way. One such minister, who was instru- 
mental of several revivals of re:igion, while 
he was acquiring an education, and who 
has had the rare felicity of seeing fire hun- 
dred members added to his church in two 
years, once said to the secretary of the 
American Education Society— Had it not 
been for the appeals which the Directors of 
your society sent abroad, and the encour- 
agement which they gave to indigent and 
pious young men, I know not that I should 
have ever been a minister.’ ”’ 


Destitution of Ministers. 


According to the last report of the Gene- 
ral Asseinbly of the Presbyterian Church, 
there are connected with that church 1508 
preachers of the gospel, and 2,070 church- 
es; leaving four hundred and seventy-two 
more churches than ministers. 

In the six western synods of the Presby- 
terian Church, there are 685 congregations 
organized, and only 337 ministers. 

In the state of Ohio there are more than 
100 Presbyterian congregations destitute of 
a minister. 100 more might be formed, if 
a competent ministry could be found. 

Ina distance of 120 miles up the river 
Mississippi, from New Orleans, in the most 
populous part of Louisiana, not a sermon 
was ever preached, on the sabbath, in the 
English language. 

There are between two and three hun- 
dred destitute Congregational churches in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. 

There are four hundred congregations in 
the German Reformed Church, and but 
“0 ministers, and 10 students in the semi- 
nary. 

In the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1220, four thousand and fifty-sit 
Baptist churches are reported, and two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two minis- 
ters, leaving twelve hundred and thirty-four 
destitute churches. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


The first Society known to have engag- 
ed extensively in the printing and circula- 
tion of tracts is, The Society in England for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, incorpo- 
rated in 1647.—In 1823, this Society had 
issued 1,400,711 books, tracts, and other 
small publications. 





Lonpon Retiaious Tract Society 


About the year 175, Mrs. Hannah More, 
and her friends, commenced the publication 
of the Tracts of the Cheap Repository. The 
happy influence of these tracts was percelv- 


by the friends of religion, and the Rev. Geo. 





p=29. 


Burder, and the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, 
soon published a number of tracts, under 
the denomination of Village Tracts. By the 
success of this measure, the importance 
of this branch of benevolent exertion was 
deeply felt,—and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Burder, a number of friends united with 
him in forming the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, on the broad principle of circulating 
those simple evangelical truths, in which 
all, of ecery denomination, * who are look- 
ing for the mercy ot our Lord Jesus, unto 
eternal life,’ may unite with pleasure as in 
one common cause. Soon after its estab- 
lishment, it commenced the translation of 
tracts into other Languages ; and in August 
1305, moved by the overwhelming intlu- 
ence, Which a flood of infidel publications 
was exerting upon the lower orders of So- 
ciety, issued a distinct series ot Tracts, a- 
dapted to counteract the mischievous etiect 
of those publications. In less than ten 
months, about 300,000 of the profane and 
immoral books, commonly sold to Hawkers, 
were known to have been kept out of cir- 
culation, by this series of tracts having 
been purchased, instead of them. In order 
to promote the circulation of this series, ef- 
fectual measures were early adopted to en- 
list beggars and vagrants in the work. In 
1214, this Society commenced the publica- 
tion of Tracts on Broad Sheets, to be affixed 
to the walls of colleges, public-houses, ships, 
&c. It has also published several series of 
Children’s Books, a Tract Magazine, the 
Child's Companion, &c. 
The following Table will give a genera 

view of the progress, and usefulness of the 





Society. 
Year, ‘T'r. circ. Year. Tr. ¢cire. 
1n00) 200,000 1n16 1,100,000 
Is01 = 600,000 Is17 3,500,000 
X02. 250,000 IIR 3,510,005 
1030 350,000 in19 4.043321 
Is04. 350,000 120 0) 5,526,674 
1505 350,000 e210 4.823.770 
S06 600,000 R220 5.222470 
1507) 1,460,000 1n23 0 «5,711,000 
Iss 1.450.000 1224 10,012,760 
1°09 1.550.000 1225 - 10,500,000 
M10 1.480.000 Ie26 10,100,000 
Int} 1,970,000 127 10,000,000 
Is12 2.960.000 R23 9.649.507 
I-13) 2,330,000 1820) -10,113.463 
I-14 1.100.000 —_—_—— 
In15) 1,110,000 Total 111,562,970 


The London Religious Tract Society held 


its late anniversary under circumstances of 


great interest. The Rev. William Jowett, 
irom Malta, snggested the importance of a 
‘eparate fund for printing Tracts and Books 
for Greece. He wanted £3,000 for that 
object. Within the last five years 60,000 
books and Tracts in Italian, modern Greek, 
Armenian, and other languages, had been 


circulated in (le countries around the Med- 
iterranean. 
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In its tenth year, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety published 15 different works; in its 
twentieth, 381, and in its thirtieth 1000. 
In its tenth year it had circulated 7,000,000 
of tracts ; in its twentieth 10,000,000 ; in its 
thirtieth 130,000,000, and in 48 different 
Languages. 

Asia. 


| Dr. Morrison is about to write several tracts 


in Chinese. The London Soc. have, since 
In1G, remitted L2000to China. Singapore. 
The missionaries at this place have tound a 
very great demand for tracts. Jara. In 127, 
10,000 copies of various religious tracts, 
were printed at Java. Calcutta. A Society 
has recently published editions of several 
tracts in the Bengalee and Armenian Lan- 
guages. Serampore. The Serampore mis- 
sionaries have now several tracts in the 
press, in the Bengalee, Burman, and Hin- 
dee Languages. Benares. The Committee 
of the London Society have granted to the 
Tract Society ot Benares, 45 reams of pa- 
per, 7,300 English Tracts, &c. Surat. 
Since Oct. 1°26,35,000 Tracts, and portions 
of the Scripture have been given away near 
this place. Bombay. A new Society of va- 
rious denominations has lately been form- 
ed. Bellary. 55,000 tracts in five languag- 
es were issued during the year past. .Mua- 
dras. The society at this place, o~ issued, 
since its formation, in L818, 262.000 tracts— 
72,200 during the last year. Jaffna. This 
Society has distributed about 70,500 since 
its formation.—Several societies in the is- 
lands of the Pacific, and in Southern and 


_ Western Africa, are in active operation. 





Spanish America. 


The London Society, during the past 
year, have printed five new Spanish tracts, 
and sixteen children’s books; and nearly 
50,000 of these publications have been for- 
warded to different parts of Spanish Amer- 
ica. 

Europe. 

Poland. Nearly 10,000 German and Po- 
lish tracts have been circulated during the 
year. Saxony. The Leipzig Society are 
publishing important works for the ben- 
efit of students, such as Erskine on Faith, 
Scott's Force of Truth, &c. Norway. The 
Religious Tract Society at Christiana have 
been authorized to print eight new tracts, 
and editions of 5,000 each. Count Von Bu- 
low has visited the dangerous coast of Nor- 
way, and has made known the Gospel to 
many destitute people. Denmark. Since 
1n20, the Society at Copenhagen has print- 
ed 198,000 copies of 42 different tracts. 
Hamburgh. During the year the Hamburgh 
Society has circulated 142.127 publications, 
being an increase of nearly 50,000 beyond 
the preceding year. France. The Paris 
Tract Society have issued, during tle year, 
300,000 tracts, Lausanne. In different parts 
ef one Canton, eighteen depositories have 
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been established. Eng/and. 600,000 tracts 
and handbills have been circulated gratui- 
tously in England, and 115,000 in Ireland. 


Unitep Srotes. 

The first considerable Society, known to 
have been formed in the United States to 
promote the circulation of Tracts, is the 
Massachusetts Suciety fur promot'ng Chris- 
tian Knowledge, instituted in Boston, in 
1203, at the suggestion of the Hon. Samuel 
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Aug. 


Baptist General Tract Soc. at Philadelphia. 

This Society was formed in 15824. It nag 
136 active auxiliaries, besides three Branch 
Sucieties—one at Rochester, N. Y.; one at 
Utica, N. Y., and one at Charleston, 8. C., 
which have their own auxiliaries. That at 
Rochester extends over 16 counties, and 
has 61 auxiliaries. This Society has pub- 
lished a series of 62 Tracts, in all 304 pag- 
es. The tollowing table will give a brief 
view of the Society's progress. 





Phillips, and Frotessor Tappan. In 1019, ) Years. receipts. Tr. publish. pages 
the Society had printed &,224 books, and | j~04 $373,350 80,000 655.000 
30,550 tracts. In 1807, the Connecticut | j 205, 636,53 42,000 40,000 
Religious Tract Society was instituted in | j 296 800,11 83,000 Bes, 0400 
New Haven. It published a series of 26} x97 3,158,04 207.250 2,946,000 
tracts. In 1808, the Vermont Religious | j393 5,956.96 428,500 5.442.000 
Tract Soc. was instituted. In 1310,the Pro- 1329.6mo.2 441.18 241000 211 200 
testant Episcopal Tract Society at N. York. ee sai ’ 11, 

In 1512, the New York Religious Tract So- | Total $12,666,42 1,188,250 13,263,000 





eiety. This Society published in 
Ish} a tracts 1) a v4 American Tract Society, Boston. 
ae oa “ome _ cme _ This Society originated in a little meet. 
1816 70.000 1223 171,650 ing of half a dozen individuals, assembled 
1517 120,000 24 254.500 to enjoy the advantages of Christian inter- 
1x18 150,000 «Al course, and to consult upon the prosperity 
1s19  1x1,000 Total 1,561,744 of the Redeemer’s kingdom. A circum- 





stance in itself unimportant, had suggested 
to one of them the thought, that a few 
choice tracts, printed in large editions, 
might be afforded to individuals in the 
neighborhood, at a much less expense, than 
the little books, which they were frequently 


It is now united with the American Tract 
Scuciety.—-The Religious Tract Society of 
Philadelphia, formed in 1815, had circulat- | 
ed in 1®24, the time, that it was merged in | 
the Amer. Sunday School Union, 750,000 | 
trocts, Tae Religious Tract Society of | purchasing for gratuitous distribution — 
Baltimore, formed In R16, circulated in This led Pi a proposition to form a small 
nine years 330,000 tracts. The New York | Tract Society. The measure was carricd in- 
Methodist Tract Society was instituted in | to effect in May 1814. Previous to this, how- 
Int7. During the last year, the Methodists | eyer,50 tracts had been printed, composing 
have formed Bible, Sabbath School, and | two volumes of the Society’s Publications, 
1 ract Societies. in connexion with the Book | and amounting to about 300,000 pages. This 
concern. The Methodist Society have late- Society advanced, with great regularity in 
ly undertaken to raise by donations of $10 | its career of usefulness. In 1824. it had 
each, the suin of 50,000 dollars to aid the | published nearly half as many as all the 
operations of their Bible, Sunday School, Tract Societies in the United States. The 
and Tract Societies. Several thousand dol- following table will give a general view of 
lars were contributed in a few weeks. its operations. 





Receipts, Expenditures, &-c. of the New-Eng. Tract Soc. afterwards the Am. Tr. Soc. Boston, 


Receipts, Expenditures, G No. . No. ° ° 
1142745 00 BaF 4m aPPFO Nota NE DUO 
WIS) | 4.25250) 69 141,000 
1X16) BIRR 5238.73 20 79 378.000 
i7 oo LAI7 7S 27521 85 411,000 
1218 2285 3B.B55. 36 R9 336,000 
R19) OLTIR 86 2.707 95 102 58,000 
122000 2.468 2300 4182 32 107 383,000 
1x21 5.617 48 R308 46 134 468,000 
18220¢«CO383169 40514799 140 255,500 
182300 44 24 TT 63 157 70,000 
Is24 8309 87 9.40397 65,000 pp. 168 —- 770,000 
1-25" 10,202 43° 10.802 43 89,000 “ 177 928.500 
1°26 6.335 05 6 BB 36 RO4RQ & 738,470 
1N27 10,305 40 10,010 70 522.500 5AR045=6,472,515 copies. _ 
1523 12.450 23 12.931 85 1.354.436 « 11,091,256 pages. 
1329) 13,896 18 13,554 00 2,095,044“ 8,992,640 pages. 








$0,223 02 $101,662.93 4,215,460 


* Connected with the Am. Soc. at N. Yerk. 


20,083,896 pages. 





1829. 


American Tract Society, New York. 


In 1825, the Society at Boston became 
auxiliary to the American Tract Society at 
New York. The connexion was formed 
with the utmost harmony. The establish- | 
ment of the Society at New York has been | 


productive of great and most beneficial re- | 
sults, as the following tables will show. 





Years. receipts. expenditures. 
[x26 $10,153,738 10,129.36 
2780, 443,93 39,680,380 
m3 45,134,538 56,067,14 
129 60,153,938 73,076.24 

Total $145,891,27  ——-179,754,04 


pp. grat.app. pp. circul. 


1226 148,000 8,053,500 
{~27 344,000 24,768,232 
1-28 2,602,923 46,321,754 
1320) 2,016,623 48,895,262 





Total 5,111,606 128,038,773 

The series of Tracts, which the Society 
has published, amounts to 227, making 7 
volumes ; sixteen have been published in 
French ; 37 in Spanish ; and a small series 
of 20 Children’s Tracts in English. Four 
Broad Sheets, and 30 Handbills have been 
published. Of the American Tract Maga- 
zine, 5000 copies are published, monthly. 
The Christian Almanac was commenced 
by the Tract Society in Boston. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the number of copies 


printed, and the number of editions : 





Editions. Copies. 
121 ] 14,000 
1822 1 40,000 
1823 3 45,500 
1n24 5 50,000 
1225 7 50,000 
In26 6 50,000 
1X27 «10 71,000 
1828 20 123,900 
1829 21 127,5 

Total 571,900 


Number of Branches and Auxiliaries now 
connected with the Society 630. A special 
effort has been recently made to establish a 
Branch of the Tract system in the Missis- 
sippi valley. That valley now embraces 
more than 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and in 
20 years it will probably contain 12,000,000 
of inhabitants. The Rev. Ornan Eastman 
is now laboring as a permanent agent in 
the valley, with 5 assistants. During the 
last year, $5,528 were remitted by auxilia- 
ries in that country, for tracts at cost; 300, 
000 pages were distributed gratuitously, 
and 11,000,000 of pages were forwarded in- 
to the country. 

Several hundreds of instances of hopeful 
conversion are recorded in the four Reports, 
which the American Society has printed. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


This Society was established at Wash- 
ington city in 1817. ‘ The object to which 
its attention is to be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colo- 
nizing (with their own consent) the free 
people of color residing in our own coun- 
try, in Africa, or such other place as Con- 
gress shall deem most expedient.” [2d rt. 
of Const.} Among the founders of this So- 
clely were men wr spo tae views and ex- 
panded benevolence. They have steadily 
pursued their object amid numerous difh- 
culties; they have, from year to year, gai), 
ed friends, and the subject is now exciting 
avery general interest in all sections of 
the country, and among the various denom- 
inations of Christians. A Colony has been 
planted, which, in “ the space of five years 
‘rom its actual commencement, has attain- 
eda strength and extent, such as the first 
settlement of Virginia did not reach in the 
fourth of a century.’ 

The influence ‘of the Society upon the 
ave population, in our own country, is 


6 








sl 


salutary. ‘ Hundreds of humane masters 
hold their fellow-men in bondage, because 
they are convinced they can do no better.”’ 
Without an asylum for the emancipated 
slave, the master is convinced that, if he 
withdraws his protection, the slave will 
become a vagabond and a felon. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five slaves, the past year, 
have been offered to the Society ; and for 
more than two hundred is a — now 
(Jan. 1829) sought to the African Colony. 
(12th Report.) Within two years, about 
one thousand slaves have been sot free, and 
many of them transported to Africa. 

The establishment of colonies on the coast 
of Africa is indispensable to put an end to 
the slave trade. All the coast in the vicini- 
ty of Sierra Leone has been cleared of slave 
factories and slave vessels. The American 
Colony has broken up the trade for more 
than one hundred and forty miles. The 
colony affords the best facilities for mission- 
ary efforts. 
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Colored Population in the U. Statesin 1820. Kentucky” 2,759 126,722 266 








No. sl. to | Ohio* 4,723 
States. Freecol’dpop Slaves. 1000 free. | Indiana 1,230 190 l 
Maine” I29 | Illinois 457 17 16 
N.Hampshire* 727 | Missouri 347 10,222 18] 
Massachusetts 6.740 | Michigan 174 
Rhode Island 3,554 48 Arkansaw 59 1,617 
Connecticut® 7,570 97 Dist. of Col. 4,048 6,377 
Vermont® 903 
New York 20.279 10,0235 44 233,592 1,543,688 
New Jersoy* 12.464 7,557 27 | a 
ahi A ine - 211 Income of the American Colonization Society 
Delaware 12.958 4509 66 during the last eight years. 
Maryland* 30,730$ 107,308 8 | 1821 3,175 09 
Virginia® 36,839 425,15: 664 | 1822 3,303 42 
N.Garolina® 14,612 205,017 472 | 1223 7,020 94 
8. Carolina 6,326 = 258,475 1,055 | 1824 4,661 61 
Georgia 1,763 149,656 782 1825 10,936 04 
Alabaina 633 47 439 453 | 1826 18,963 8&7 
Mississippi 458 32.314 769 1827 14,541 82 
Louisiana 10,476 69.064 818 18238 19,561 93 





82,164 72 

The number of the colonists, in 1823, was 140—present number exceeds 1,400—533 men sent out in 1827. 
Commerce is carried on by the colonists, in rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise shell, dye woods, gold, hides, wax, 
and coffee. Several individuals have acquired property tothe amount of several thousand dollars each. 
During the first six months of 1826, fifteen vessels touched at the Colony, and purchased produce to the value 
of $43,930. Schools are in operation ; and every child of the Colony enjoys the benefit of their instructions. 
The soil of the Colony is fertile, and capable of sustuining as dense a population as any country on the globe. 


Tennessee 2,729 80,097 233 | 


SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
NEGRO SLAVES. 


African Institution. Buxton, &c. are most vigorous supporters 
of this Society. About 1,000,000 copies of 
various publications have been issued by 
the society. 


This Society was formed about twenty 
three years since. Its great object is to 
— throughout the world the total and 

nal abolition of the slave trade. Through 
its influence the British government have, 
at various times, taken decisive measures, | ‘The object of this Society is indicated by 
to induce other governments to abandon | its name. It is to provide religious instruc- 
the dreadful traffic. It has labored most | tion for the slaves in the West Indies, by 
indefatigably in ascertaining and exposing | building chapels, by employing catechists, 


Slave Conversion Socicty. 


the horrors of the trade. and school teachers, by abolishing Sunday 
markets, and removing all those hindrances 
Anti Slavery Society. which prevent the slave from enjoying the 


' ' : rest of the Sabbath. It employs about forty 
The object of this Society is to promote | teachers. As is remarked in a Report, “It 
the gradual mitigation and final abolition of d h f the public boun- 
slavery throughout the British Dominions. neaggphance ag tense ecrety wed ssemglhany 
It is urging upon the attention of Parlia- Sey ee eee 
suffer nearly a million of souls, for whom 


ment, with increasing earnestness every . . : or lack of know 
. . 4 W ]- 

; the great subject of t tincti f Christ died, to perish for | 

West Indian Slavery. That system con- | ist 


tinues to be upheld and fostered by laws . : ; ; 
which protect the produce of slave ates as eegen Conn naaaene Seeny 
This is a Ladies’ Society. It is engaged 


— the competition of the produce of 
in providing school masters, and schoo 


ree labor, ata heavy annual expense to the 
people of Great Britain. Messrs. Brough- | mistresses, in erecting buildings for schools, 


- . . . . . . ad 
am, Wilberforce, Denman, Mackintosh, | in cooperating with Proprietors in furnish- 
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* In each of these States there ia a State Auxiliary Society. There have been reported, besides these, 
97 County and Town Auxiliaries, 
t Slavery is now abolished in the State of New-York. 


t The Legislature of Maryland have a iated $1,000 for aiding in the 
teaneportation of free blacks to Likeria, Pe Sntem for ton yours, g 
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ing them with teachers for their plantations, 
in providing houses of refuge for destitute , mancipation, particularly of female slaves 
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Ladies in England, formed to aid in the e- 


children, in introducing infant schools,and | of whom there are 360,000 in the Colonies. 


schools of industry, &c. It has expended 


* That the slaves may go with their young 


since its formation, four years since, about | and with their old, with their sons and with 


£2.000. 
Ladies’ Negro Slave Relief Societies. 


There are twenty or thirty Societies of 


| their daughters, and that their little ones 
‘may go with them.” 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Awrrica® SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
TEMPERANCE. 


This Institution is a striking instance of 
the power of combined action when applied 
to moral subjects. Intemperance had not 
attained its frightful prevalence in our 
land, without calling forth many a note of 
remonstrance, and many os Ber efforts, 
to oppose its progress. But it was not, till 
recently, that virtuous zeal and solicitude 
led to the adoption of the plan of alliance 
for the purpose of total abstinence. The 
friends of morality now felt that the full 
time was come to concentrate their efforts, 
to deliver the land of a curse that was 
blasting every thing fair, and scattering 
woe, want, crime, and death. 

The American Temperance Society was 
instituted at Boston, Feb. 13,1826. In 
the two first years of its operations, agen- 
cies were performed by Drs. Edwards and 
Woodbridge, and by Rev. Mr. Hewit, Mor- 
ton, Axtell, and Leavitt. On the first of 
January, 1828, Mr. Hewit commenced his 
labors as General Agent of the Society for 
the term of three years. About the time 
of the origin of the Society, Beecher’s Ser- 
mons, which have gone through ten edi- 
tions, and Kittredge’s Address, which is 
multiplied beyond calculation, came to 
helpon the mighty work. Besides these, 
about fifty publications, most of them from 
men of acknowledged worth and talents in 
the three learned professions, have follow- 
ed in the same career. These publica- 
tions, whose influence is widely and deep- 
ly felt, generally owe their origin to Tem- 
perance Associations, for whose celebra- 
tions they were prepared. The Parent In- 
stitution publishes an excellent and exten- 
sively circulated weekly paper, under the 
title of “ Journal of Humanity, and Herald 
ofthe American Temperance Society,” de- 
voted to this object ; and the cause has gen- 
erally been advocated by the periodical 
press. 

This righteous enterprise has been warm- 
ly befriended by executive, legislative, and 
judicial officers of several States. Among 


them are the Governors of Connecticut, 
Alabama and Ohio; the Legislatures of 
New York, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania; Chancellor Wal- 





worth of N. Y., Judge Thompson of the 
U.S. Court, and Chet Justice Parker of 
Mass. ‘I'he Medical Societies of N. Hamp- 
shire, N. York, Vermont, and Connecticut 
have passed resolutions in accordance with 
the views and objects of the American 
Temperance Societies. The clergy, of all 
denominations, have made this cause their 
own, and are zealously opposing this gi- 
gantic evil, which has so long ** defied the 
armies of the living God.” 

The evils with which intemperance has 
deluged the country, are hideous and im- 
mense. We may attain some idea of them 
from the enormous EXPENSE to which it has 
put the nation. 

1. Expense of capital. The quantity of 
ardent spirit consumed in 1#2s is calculated 
at 56,000,000 gallons, costing $25,000,000. 
Had no alteration taken place, the people 
of the U. States would have consumed their 
whole valuation in forty years from 1790. 
Add to this the loss which the commerce 
and manufactures of the country have sus- 
tained by the perversion of a large amount 
of capital employed in the making of this 
great alcoholic ocean. 

2. Expense of time. In 1828, our fellow- 
citizens, by swallowing such myriads of 
gallons of intoxicating liquor, lost 1,344, 
000,000 hours, which, at 4 cents an hour, 
comes to $53,760,000; thus they spent an 
aggregate of more than 153,000 years." 

3. Expense of pauperism. Examination 
has shown, that three-fourths of the pau- 
perism of the land is owing to intempe- 
rance. The whole number of paupers is 
200,000, and the maintenance of that part 
of them who are thrown upon the public 
for support, requires $7,500,000 a year. 

4. Expense of morals. This primé min- 
ister of depravity has caused three-fourths 
of all the crime in the land. Nearly every 
case of felony Mr. Maxwell of N.Y.states to 
have sprung from this source; and of 20 
cases of murder, which, as a public officer, 
he had prosecuted, intemperance was con- 
cerned in them all. This is the testimony 
of many of the Judges in our criminal 
courts. It may be safely estimated that 
there are in the United States 60,000 per- 
sons who live by vice and crime. “ The 


* Christian Almanac 1829. 
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expense of watching this army of crimi- | four times as large as that of Great Britain 
a of seizing and trying them, of main- | —it is sixty times as much as the aggre. 
taining them in prison, and the losses sus- | gate income of all the principal religious 
tained by their acies. are unknown, but | charitable societies in Europe and Ameri- 
must be immense ; and three-fourths of the ca—it would supply every family on earth 
whole must be set down to the account of | with a Bible in eight months—it would 
intemperance.’”* support a missionary or teacher among eve- 

5. The expense of wretchedness and | ry two thousand souls on the globe! How 
shaine undergone by the 1,000,000 near re- | prosperous might this country be—what 
latives of our 120,000 drunkards, besides | blessings might it confer upon the world— 
what falls to the share of the connexions of , if it were only relieved from the curse of 
300,000 occasional drunkards. Intemperance !” 

6. Expense occasioned by the careless- What a countless sum of evil, affecting 
ness and mismanagement of intemperate | all our social institutions, is presented in 
agents ; such as the destruction of life and | this statement. What an oppressive bur- 
property by fires, shipwrecks, casualties, | den of taxation—what a pitiless despotism 
and bad conduct of business. This extensive | is exercised by this single national vice. 
loss falls equally on the good and the bad. | Here we have abundant proof, that “sin is 

7. Expense of life. Intemperance caus- | a reproach’’ not only, but an overflowing 
es or hastens, directly or indirectly, be- | scourge ‘‘ to any people.” 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 deaths per annuin. What is the American Temperance So- 
On this carefully estimated item adequate | ciety! It is a combination of many of the 
comment is impossible. We might allude | truly great, and wise, and virtuous, in our 
to the result of intemperance in eternity ; | country, “ to make a vigorous, united, and 
but it isa sight sufficiently painful to be- | persevering effort to produce a change of 
hold what desolations it hath made in time. | public sentiment and practice, with regard 
to the use of intoxicating liquors.”’ 

The people of the U. S. to Intemperance, Dr. What has the a accomplished ? 
~ To 56.000.000 walle Why—its redeeming influence has pervad- 
' Pa ot gone 23,000,000 | ed the great mass of the an Ap and 


2. To 1,344,000,000 hours ct | in its second Annual Report of progress, it 








time wasted by drunk-§ 53,760,000 has told the world, that within two years 
ards, at 4 cts. per hour ‘the consumption of ardent spirit has di- 
3. To the support of 150,000 7.500.000 minished one half in New England, and 
paupers #0UU, one third throughout the remainder of the 


4. To losses by depravity of 2 unknown, land.” Why may we not, by thanking 
45,000 criminals } but immense | God, and taking ae hope that in two 
5. To the disgrace and mise- years more the triumph will be complete? 
ry of 1,000,000 persons, $ incalculable | —that ere long this root of evil may be ex- 
(relatives of drunkards) tirpated, among the sons of the pilgrims, 


and that no portion of the country will be 
30,000, and probably 48, left behind them. The golden age of the re- 
000 souls annually public will have fully come. 


6 & 7. To the ruin of at a 
8. To loss by premature nthe The state of the fund on the 3lst of Dec. 


infinite ! 
unspeakable 


of 30,000 persons in the $ 30,000,000 | 1828, according to the Treasurer's Report, 
prime of life | is as follows: 

9. To losses from the careless- ) unknown, Balance according to the account 6,887 68 
ness & mismanagement of but Interest on funds not yet received 204 41 
intemperate seamen, &c. }rery great. | Notes of Donors given condition’y 850 00 

—__—____ | Subscr. in course of collec. about 6,253 00 


Certain pecuniary loss, (in 120,000,000 14 195 09 
Di phe * * 
- 


round numbers) 
To which add 4—7, & 9th item In the First Report, 1827, it is announc- 
—___——_ | ed, that more than 30 Auxiliaries had been 

Tora. | formed; in the Report for 1828, about 500 

—_____—_ | are enumerated. The work now took the 

descriptive name of Temperance Reror- 
MATION. It was also discovered that a door 
of hope was opened for a class of the vi- 
cious, who had heretofore been placed be- 
yond the expectation of amendment. There 
is reason to believe, that, during that year, 








“Thus it appears that, independently of 
items which cannot be estimated, our coun- 
try pays or loses at the rate of One Hundred | 
and Twenty Millions of dollars per annum, 
by Intemperance! This sum is five times 


as large as the revenue of the United States’ | 
. y 4 %? - 0 
government—it would pay off our national | ~ the Reformation” had been a life-bost ® 


debt in six months—it would build twelve | full 500 persons who had lost their footing, 


such canals as the Grand Erie and Hudson | and been swept away by the tide of intem- 


: the re- 
Canal, every year—it would support a navy | Peranwe. manag Ce eens yom, ver 
_ form has gone on with increasing power. 


* See Christian Almanac, 1829, The sales of distilled spirits have greatly 








1s29. 


jiminished, and their market value fallen. 
Many wholesale dealers have discontinued 
the business, and many distilleries are 
-Josed. In many populous towns and vil- 
iaves ardent spirit cannot be obtained. 

‘Nor is this all that has been accomplish- 
ed by the American Temperance cause. It 
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has brought into close and energetic co-op- 
eration Christians of various denomina- 
tions, men of all classes, characters, profes- 
sions, and occupations ; and we know that 
nothing so binds in one the charities of 
men, as union of effort in the enterprises of 
virtue and religion. 


HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PRISONS. 


“The Prison Discipline Society’? was 
organized in Boston, June 30, 1825. | 

The object of the Society is, “ The Im- 
provement of Public Prisons.” 

Principal evils to be removed, 1. Bad | 
oficers. Statements of superintendents 
and directors of several prisons show, that 
eases of mal-practice frequently occur a- 
mong keepers, contractors, and assistant 
keepers; such as intemperance, improper 
familiarity with convicts, furnishing them 
with forbidden articles, &c. 

2. Great expense. The New Hampshire 
prison, in 1819, cost the State $4,235 61. 
The average number of prisoners does not 
exceed 70. The whole annual expense for 
food, clothing, bedding for the prison, sala- 
ry for officers, and their board, for the year 
ending May 1, 1822, was $2,931 40. For 
what, then, was the remaining expense of 
81,304 21 incurred? and what was done 
with the proceeds of the labor of the con- 
victs ? 


Years. Av.No.con. Tot. exp. 
Massachusetts Fr. 1814 to’24 incl. 303 $78,312 44 
: “1790 to 1826 100 214,611 338 
Connecticut “ 1817 to 1819 “« 36,577 50 
New Yorkecity “1803 to 1823 603 381,302 32 
St. Pr. at Lam- ~ 
sition, . 1 Annually 70 4,000 00 
*hiladelph. old 
hens “ 30,000 00 


county Prison 


3. Unrestrained intercourse. The prison- 
ers, during the day, are scattered about in 
different shops and apartments, with little | 
or no inspection, and may be found in 
groups in various parts of the establish- | 
ment, or walking in pairs in free and ear- 
nest conversation, during working hours. 
Under such circumstances, it must require 
nearly as many keepers as prisoners, to 
prevent the latter from devising mischief, | 
and perpetrating wickedness of almost ev- 
ery description. And if this be true in re- | 
gird to the shops and other places about | 
the yard in broad day-light; what must be 
the fact, when these degraded beings “ are 
atnight,in numbers from four to thirty-two 
persons, locked together in cells which are | 
hot subject to official inspection,” as is the 
‘ase in most of our Penitentiaries! or 
when they are immured in dungeons, as at | 
Newgate in Connecticut. In these “dun- 





fons, seventy feet under ground, former- 
ly used as night rooms, some of the prison- 
olunteered to return to them, as places 
of confinement at night, and assigned as 


frs v 


the reason, that they could there curse, and 
swear, and fight, and do other unutterable 
abominations, without having it known to 
any one.”” “ There probably has never 
been on earth a stronger emblem of the pit 
than the sleeping rooms of this prison, so 
filthy, so crowded, so inclined to evil, so 
unrestrained.’ In prison we find “ a com- 
munity of villains, a school of vice, teach- 
ers of uncommon experience and corrup- 
tion.”” The arts of counterfeiting bills and 
coin, of picking locks and pockets, are 
brought to great perfection. Here “‘a horri- 
ble otfence is committed between wretches, 
who are alike destitute of moral sentiment, 
and without the reach of physical restraint. 
Nature and humanity cry aloud for redemp- 
tion from this dreadful degradation. Bet- 
ter even that the laws were written in blood 
than that they should be executed in sin.” 

4. Imprisonment of youth and children.— 
The following table shews the proportion, 
in different prisons, under 21 years of age : 

WholeNo. Und.21. Prop. 


In Maine 116 22 1to5 
In New Hampshire 253 47 1to5 
In Vermont 5: 7 1lto7 
At Auburn, whole t’m {7 148 l1to6 
In Richmond, Va. 201 30 1lto7 


“From the above table it appears, that 
the proportion of those committed to pris- 
on under twenty one years of age, in all the 
prisons mentioned, is one-seventh part at 
least, and in some much more.’’—* It is 
sufficiently apparent, from the disclosure of 


| vices existing in prisons, how great is the 
evil of bringing so great a proportion of 
| young offenders within the corrupting in- 


fluence of this wretched community. A- 
bout 300 youth are continually in a course 


‘of education in these high schools of in- 


iquity.”” 
‘Children have been found in some of 


_our prisons, under 12 years of age, who 
have been many months, and some of them 
more than a year, intimately associated with 


the most profligate and vile of the human 
race. The loathsome skin, the distorted 
features, the unnatural eyes of some of 
these boys, indicate, with a clearness not 


‘to be misapprehended, the existence of un- 


utterable abominations.” 

5. Imprisonment of Lunatics. In 1827, 
considerable effort had been made to obtain 
data, from which to ascertain the whole 
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number of lunatics in jail in the United 
States ; by which it appears, that the num- 
ber, in all probability, exceeds three hun- 
dred. These unfortunate beings, in addi- 
tion to the mental agony they endure by 
this awful visitation of their Maker, are the 
subjects of extreme suffering from cold and 
nakedness ; from dark and poorly ventilat- 
ed rooms; from want of comfortable ac- 
commodations, and from neglect; and from 
being exposed to the ridicule or abuse of 
other prisoners. One or two instances, out 
of many equally heart-rending and appall- 
ing, must suflice to give an idea of the mis- 
ery of these wretched sufferers. 

** The instance has occurred, in which a 
young clergyman, who was educated at one 
of our most respectable theological semina- 
ries, became deranged, and was found, by 
his friends, imprisoned in Bridewell, New 
York, in the common receptacle of misfor- 
tune, disease, and guilt. As soon as the 
keeper knew who his friends were, infor- 


mation concerning him was communicat- 


ed; and as soon as his friends knew that 
he was there, they procured his release.”’ 

‘‘ In Massachusetts, in the Prison, or 
House of Correction, so called, in which 
were ten lunatics, two were found, about 
70 years of age, a male and female, in the 
same apartment of an upper story. The 
female was lying on a heap of straw, under 
a broken window. The snow, in a severe 
storm, was beating through the window, 
and lay upon the straw around her wither- 
ed body, which was partially covered with 
a few filthy and tattered garments. The 
man was lying in a corner of the room ina 
similar situation, except that he was less 
exposed to the storm. The former had 
been in this apartment six, and the latter 
twenty-one years.” 

6. Delay of trials. “ In one room, in the 
jail in Washington City, were seven per- 
sons; three women and four children. 
This room was only eight feet square. All 
the women were released from this room, 
at the Jail Delivery, in January 1825, no 
bill having been found against them. One 
of the women had been detained in this 
wretched place four months, as a witness.”’ 
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“ The following statement of the number 
of persons committed for trial in the Bride. 
well prison of New York, on accusations 
for crimes and misdemeanors, extracted 
from Mr. Livingston's celebrated work on 
| Prison Discipline—also of the numbers ac- 
quitted, condemned, and discharged with- 
out trial, will satisfactorily demonstrate the 
enormity of the evil here presented to the 
public view.’ —** Who can think, without 
horror and indignation, of the incarceration 
of above six thousand persons in four years, 
some perhaps tor months, against whom, at 
the time appointed for trial, there appeared 





no accuser !”’ 
dis. with- 
commit. tried. acquit. condem. out tri. 
1822 §= 2,361 D410 SOL 1,820 
Ie23 0 1926 599 =177 422 1,327 
| Ie24 961 5&6 36169 417 1,375 
i825) 2,168 547 —s 161 326 1,621 
8416 2273 687 1,586 6,143 
7. Want of religious instruction. On this 





subject the christian community have been 
| inattentive. ‘“ It is a general fact, that the 
Prisons, in the Atlantic States south of the 
Potomac, are not visited at all by ministers 
or Christians. Of course they have no re- 
ligious service on the Sabbath ; no Sabbath 
Schools for the instruction of young con- 
victs; and no attention from the philan- 
thropist and Christian, to prevent abuses 
which may possibly exist in these misera- 
ble places. And in all our Prisons this im- 
portant subject has been too much neglec- 
ted. This is one great means of reforma- 
tion, the desirable end of all punishment. 
8. Colored Population. The facts, which 
are gathered from the Penitentiaries, to 
show how great a proportion of the convicts 
are colored, even in those States, where 
the colored population is small, show most 
strikingly, the connexion between igno- 
rance and vice. The following table shows 
in regard to several States, the whole popu- 
lation, the colored population, the whole 
number of convicts, the number of colored 
convicts, proportion of convicts to the whole 
population, proportion of colored convicts. 








whole pop. col'd pop. No.conv. col’d conv. col’d peo. col'd conv. 
Massachusetts 523.000 7,000 314 50 1 to 74 1 to 6 
Connecticut 275,000 8,000 117 39 1 to 34 1to3 
New York 1,372,000 39.000 637 154 1 to 35 1 to4 
New Jersey 277 000 20,000 74 24 1 to 13 1 to3 
Pennsylvania —_ 1,049,000 30,000 74 165 1 to 34 1 to3 
Or, propor. of pop. sent to prison. rop. cold pop. sent to pris. 

In Massachusetts os of 1.665 sil 1 dae 140 

“ Connecticut 1 “ 2,350 1 “ 205 

“ New York 1 “ 24153 1 “ 253 

“ New Jersey 1 “ 3.743 1 “ 833 

“ Pennsylvania 1 “ 2191 1 “ Ig 
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Expenses for the support of Colored 
Convicts. 


In Massachusetts in 10 years) = $17,734 
oF Connecticut In 15 years 37,166 
« New York in 27 years 109,166 | 


—_ 


Total $164,066 


Such was the fact in 1227, concerning 
the degraded character of the colored po- 


ulation. The white convicts are remain- | 


ing nearly the same, or are diminishing, 
while the colored convicts are increasing. 


At the same time the white population is | 


increasing in the Northern States much 
faster than the colored population. 


It is manifest that the great cause of the | 
frequency and increase of crime is, neg- | 


lecting to raise the character of the color- 
ed population. An argument is derived in 
favor of education from these facts. $164, 
000 expended, in so short a time, for the 


purposes of education, among a population | 


of only 54,090 souls, would very soon raise 
their character to a level with that of the 
whites. 

The last Report of ‘“‘ The Prison Dis- 
cipline Society’’ shows that encouraging 
progress has been made towards remedying 
these evils. 

To prevent evil communications in prisons. 
In several prisons arrangements have been 
made to lodge the convicts at night, in sol- 
itary cells. Order, silence, and close in- 
spection during the day. 

To provide for and communicate proper 
mstruction. Religious service on the Sab- 
bath, reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
morning and evening, and Sabbath School 
instruction, are some of the privileges en- 
joyed by the convicts in several of the pris- 
ons. 

To diminish the current expenses of pris- 
ons. Facts show, that, under proper regu- 
lations, these institutions can support them- 
selves. The new prison, containing 97 
convicts, at Wethersfield, Conn., the Di- 
rectors say, in their Report to the Legisla- 
ture, April 10, 1828, “ has earned for six 
months ending on the 31st of March, 182:, 
the sum of $1,017,16, over and above the 
expenses of its management and support, 
which may be considered as profits.’’ Con- 
trast this with Newgate. The average an- 
nual expense of this prison, from its estab- 
lishment (in 1791) to the first of April 1826, 
has exceeded %5.630, which amounts dur- 
ing the whole period, to $204,480. 

In the prison at Auburn, N. Y., the ear- 
ningsof the convicts, 550 in number, in 


October, 1827, $9,792.22, which being con- | 


tinued at the same rate for one year, would 
‘mount to $33,307,36.—Similar to this is 
the new prison at Sin Sing; while the 


‘mount appropriated by the Legislature, in 
eight of the most costly years, for current | 
Xpenses in the old State prison in New 
ork, was $221,965.18. There is also much 





| improvement in regard to health, reforma- 
tion, and other particulars. 
| Houses of Refuge for juvenile delin- 
quents have been established in New York 
and Boston. The whole number of sub- 
jects received into the latter institution, 
* from its commencement, Sept. 20, 1x26, 
~to April 30, Te28, was 143; of whom 26 
were girls. Of the whole number receiv- 
ed, 26 have been apprenticed ; from nearly 
| all of whom favorable returns have been 
' received ;—and not one of the whole num- 
ber received has died.” “ The whole 
_number received into the institution in 
' New York, from Jan. 1, 1825, to Jan. 1, 
Ine, was 377; of whom 107 were girls. 
| Of the whole number received, 123 boys, 





and 38 girls remained in the Refuge, Jan. 
| 1, 1822.—118 boys, and 50 girls, have been 
apprenticed; from whom, with very few 
exceptions, the most gratifying returns 
| have been received ; only one has died. 

The Retuge, in Philadelphia, is expected 
soon to be in operation. 

Considerable interest has been excited in 
regard to lunatics; and it is to be hoped, 
| the time is not distant, when they will be 
provided with other accommodations than 
prisons. 

In many prisons no reform has been 
made, and the evils which call loudly for 
remedy, still exist. 

The receipts of this Society have been 
$6,103 03. 


ForeiGn Counrrigs. 





The London Society has been in opera- 
tion 8 years. Its Seventh Report contains 
540 pages. Its attention is directed princi- 
pally to the prisons in Great Britain. The 
expenses of the Soc. last year, (1%27,) were 
$11,959,which exceeded its receipts $4,120. 

In Scotland no benevolent association 
has been formed. 

In Ireland there isan association at Dub- 
lin, for the improvement of prisons and 
prison discipline. 


Statement of the number of Criminal Offend- 
ers, con:mitted for trial in the sereral Jails 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, in 1823 ; 
also the Population. 

No. per. com. 1823. No. convic. No.acq. 














England 12,092 oe 2 420 
Wales 171 8,204 hy . 
Ireland #25) 385 7.923 6,705 
Total 37,648 16,127 9,1e5 
No bills against & not pros. Popul. 1821. 

| England 1.579 11,428,100 
| Wales ” 732,500 
| Ireland 8,648 6,846,949 
| Total 10,227 19,067 549 


It will be seen by this, that a little less 


| 
* Of this number, 1066 were bailed and not tried, 
and 1043 remained for triel. 
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than one third of those committed in Eng- ; prisoners: and when all the hardships had 


land, Wales and Ireland, are discharged 
without prosecution, and about one fuurth 
are acquitted, * after having endured—tre- 
quently for several months—all the sufter- 
ing, disgrace and injury, of penal imprison- 
ment. This is an evil of which few per- 
sos are aware.”’ Some of the jails are 
cleared only once in twelve months ; and, 
excepting those in London and Middle- 
sex, and very recently in the home circuit, 
none are delivered oftener than twice a 
year; and where there are two assizes in a 
year, they are held at such uneven periods 
of time, that a person may remain nine 
months, and in some cases twelve months, 
before he takes his trial. One fact out of 
many will serve to show the nature of the 
evil. A youth,aged 14 years, charged with 
taking a nat from another boy in the public 
streets, was committed on the 11th of Aug. 
I-23, but was not tried until the 12th Aug. 
In24. The place where he was confined 
had been presented, some time before, as 
unfit for a prison. There was no employ- 
ment for either tried or untried. There 
were only 14 sleeping cells for 50 and more 


been endured, and all the moral mischief 
of an imprisonment, so long and of such a 
nature, had worked its full effect upon this 
boy of 14—he was acquitted! Could such 
an initiation into vice and idleness produce 
any other than the most lamentable depray- 
ity? And can it excite surprise, when the 
committee state, that this youth, acquitted 
of the crime with which he was charged 
was dismissed from prison a hardened crim. 
inal, and has since undergone the punish- 
ment of transportation for life? But this is 
not a solitary instance.” 

In general, the same evils, and if possi- 
ble, in a greater degree, are to be found in 
foreign prisons, than exist in those of the 
United States. In the West Indies, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, most 
of the prisons are in a deplorable state. 

Societies for the improvement of Prisons 
exist in France, the Netherlands, the Prus- 
sian dominions, and at Petersburg in Rus- 
sia. In Germany, individuals are making 
exertions in behalf of the cause. Dr. Ju- 
lius, of Hamburg, is laboring to disseminate 





information on the subject. 


JEWS’ SOCIETIES. 


By a late calculation, the whole number 
of Jews in the world is 2,700,000. 





Europe 1 644,000 
Atrica . 480,000 
Asia os ae » —ee 
Polynesia. . . . . . 2,000 
America . . 32,000 

Total 2,700,000 


They exist in almost every state in Eu- 

rope,except in Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
where they are excluded. They belong to 
the different sects of Rabbinists, Caraites, 
Samaritans, Malabars, &c. The languages 
most extensively spoken by them are the 
Arabic, Italian, German, Polish Jew Dia- 
lect, and Turkish. 
_ Efforts have been made, in various ways, 
in this country and in Europe, to meliorate 
their condition, and to lead them to the on- 
ly Saviour of sinners. 


London Jews’ Society. 


This Society was formed about twenty 
two years since. The great and ultimate 
object of this institution is the conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity. This object it 
endeavours to accomplish in various ways. 
In 1821, a Seminary for the instruction’ of 
Missionaries to the Jews was established. 
None are admitted, but those of competent 
talents and acknowledged piety. Biblical 
knowledge is the basis of instruction, or 
those studies. which have a bearing upon 
the great pvint at issue between Jews and 


Christians. In the course of the last year, 
ten students were connected with this in- 
stitution, four of whom have been appoint- 
ed to the missionary work. There is a 
school for Jewish children at BethnalGreen, 
containing 83 children, 40 boys, and 43 girls. 
Schools are also maintained at Hamburg, 
Posen, Dantzic, Dresden, Madras, Bombay, 
and other places, containing in all about 5M) 
pupils. Towards the support of an Institu- 
tion at Warsaw, for the relief of Jewish 
converts and inquirers after truth, by enab- 
ling them to obtain the means of livelihood, 
by their own labor, £1,000 were given by 
the Society. In the same period 14000 tracts 
were issued in various languages. 


Philo Judacan Society. 


This Society was formed in 1827, for the 
purpose of circulating the Holy Scriptures 
and Tracts among the Jews ; of promoting 
religious information by lectures ; to estab- 
lish Day and Sabbath schools for Hebrew 
| children and adults; to visit and relieve 
| 
} 
| 





| sick and aged Hebrews at their own dwell- 

ings,&c. Measures are about being adopt- 
ed to petition Parliament to take into con- 
sideration the laws affecting the Jews 10 
Great Britain, with a view of relieving them 
from the disabilities, under which they 
present labor. 


Boston Female Jews’ Society. 


| This Society was formed in Boston , about 
thirteen years since, four the promotion © 








1229. 


Christianity among the Jews. It has a nuin- 


MISCPLLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 


ber of Ladies’ auxiliaries indifferent parts of 


New England. It has a permanent fund of 


32.470. Its income was appropriated, dur- 
ing the last year, in educating Jewish chil- 
dren at Bombay, in circulating tracts among 
the Jews in Palestine, in the support of a 
student, preparing to labor as a missionary 
among the Jews, &c. 


American Jews Society. 


This Society was formed in New York, 
in 1x20, for the purpose of establishing a 
colony or an asylum in this country, where 
eonverted Jews might resort, from all parts 
of the world, and thus avoid the persecu- 
tions of their unbelieving countrymen, and 
the oppression to which they are subjected 
in some parts of the world. A farm is own- 
ed by the Society, at New Paltz, on the 


_ ployed as an agentin Europe. 


acres, LOO of which are cleared and fit for 
cultivation, with a good house, Ac. there- 
on. It cost SO .900, 
the Society is, that 10 expense shall be in- 
curred in transporting Jews from Europe 
to the colony, or in maintaining them in 
this country, unless resident at the colony. 
No Jew is at present under the patronage 
of the Society. The funds amount to about 
$15,000. The Rey. Dr. Rowan is now em- 
| He has inet 
with considerable encouragement. We 
have not seen the last Report of this Soci- 
ely. Mr. Edward who is now 
in Europe, gives it as his opinion, that the 
Society could, in no better way. lay out 
their funds, than by founding in Berlin, or 
in some eligible place, au Institution, where 
Jews could receive an education, and at the 
same time be tauelit a mechanical trade. It 


Robinson, 


|is supposed that there are as many as 200 
west side of Hudson river, comprising 500 | converted Jews on the continent of Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCTETIES. 


London Hibernian Society. 
It is 23 years since this Society was es- 
tablished. It now maintains 1352 schools 


a ae | 
in lreland, containing 76,444 scholars. In | 
the day schools, which contained 47,916 | 


scholars, 19.793 were Roman Catholics. 


The Society employs 50 scripture readers, | 


who itinerate, and read the Bible in thou- 
sands of families, which are not able to pe- 
ruse the sacred treasure. Since its forma- 


tion, the Society has circulated 209,390 | 


copies of the Scriptures. 


Irish Society of London. 

The object ef this Society is to promote 
the education of the native Irish, through 
the medium of their own language. It has 
under its care 526 schools, and 19,312 pu- 
pis. It has distributed 847 Bibles, and 
2/40 Testaments. Great benefit has re- 
sulted in the employment of readers. This 
Socicty has peculiar claims upon the Pro- 
testant community, at this time, to enable 
it to diffuse Protestant principles through- 
out Ireland. 


British Reformation Society. 

The object of this Society is to convert 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
lreland. 
amounting to about $312,000, had been ex- 
pended in purchasing tracts, a vast number 
“! which had been distributed among the 
Catholics of the two countries ; in the 
Maintenance of schools, now nuimerously 
attended by Catholic children ; and in the 
Support of travelling agents, who visit those 
parts of Treland where the Catholics are 
the most numerous, holding public meet- 
ings. for the avowed purpose of combating 


Its income during the last year, | 


Wd exposing the errors of the Cluirch of | 


4 rye . . . ° 
Rowe. The principal of these polemical 
~ 


Yon. Wy 4 


agents is Lieutenant Gordon, R. N.. well 
fitted, by talent and courage, for this ex 
tremely hazardous enterprize. Tn the town 
of Londonderry, the discussion, in 
case, lasted twelve days, between six Cath 
olic and six Protestant clergymen; ‘2,000 
Catholics were present. 

by means of these and other Societies, 
the cause of Popery in Lreland seems to be 
shaken to its foundations, and an cmanes- 
potion indeed is on the eve of accomiplish- 
ment. 


qotie 


Continental Society. 

Thirty agents are employed by this So- 
ciety, in different parts of the continent of 
Europe and Asia, from Spain to Persia, in 
combating irreligion, superstition, and in- 
fidelity, in all the various shapes which it 
assumes, among Catholics, Jews, nomi- 
nal Protestants, Mahommedans. &c. ‘The 
names of the agents, and the places which 
they visit, are never published. 


Christian Instruction Society. 

The operations of this Society are con 
fined to London and the vicinity. During 
the past year nearly 1,000 gratuitous agents 
had visited and imparted religious instrue- 
tion to 24.400 families, embracing 120.000 
souls. Lectures had been given on Sab- 
bath evenines to the poor; 18 loan libra- 
ries had been established, by means of 
which a large number of moral and relig- 
ious books had been circulated among the 
ignorant. Great efforts had been made to 
counteract the demoralizing effect of fairs, 
by circulating tracts, &e. 

Society for Religious Liberty. 

This Society. formed cighteen years 
since, owes its origin to John Wilks, Esq. 

The following abuses still remain to be 
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One of the rules of 
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corrected: 1. The termination of the power 
of clergymen to exclude from the church 
the corpses of Dissenters brought thither 
for interment, as well as their power of re- 
fusing to read the burial service over Bap- 
tists; 2. The amendment of the late Tole- 
ration Act, so as to do away doubts, and 
make it simple and effective; 3. To effect 
the exemption of meeting-houses from as- 
sessinent and poor rates; and, 4. The sub- 
stitution of registries of births for baptis- 
mal registries, which would get rid of all 
the disadvantages to which the registries 
of Dissenters are exposed. 





In regard to the Institutions, which fol- 
low, we had prepared a much more full ac- 
count than our limits enable us to publish. 
We shall hope to do ample justice to them, 


next year. é 


Seamen's Friend Socicties. 


The American Seamen's Friend Society 
yas first instituted in Jan. 1826. It origi- 
nated from the experience of those who had 
been much engaged in promoting the wel- 
fare of sea-faring people. Not inuch was 
done fortwo years, Last summer a new 
organization took place. The Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, of Stratford, Conn. was appointed 
permanent Agent. A magazine, of uncom- 
mon interest and usefulness, is edited by 
Mr. Leavitt, called the Sailor's Magazine. 
3,000 copies are published monthly. It has 
1.200 subscribers. Boarding houses for sea- 
men are established in Boston and Charles- 
ton; also, register offices, 
of the advantages of a good character, and 
the infamous system is broken up, by 
which unprincipled men fatten upon the 
ruin of seamen. A Savings Bank is estab- 
lished at Boston. Religious meetings for 


seamen are held at Portland, Boston, New | 


Haven, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, &c. There are at least ten 
places of worship in the country. 


Peace Societies. 
The New York city Peace Society, the 
first in the world, was formed in 1"15. con- 


sisting of 20 members. In Dee. 1214, “The 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” 


by means of 
which a sober seaman can avail himself 


MISCELLAENOUS SOCIETIES. 


Ava. 


New York. It publishes an interesting pe- 
riodical, entitled, ** Harbinger of Peace.’ 
edited by William Ladd, Esq. Secretary of 
the Society. The principles of the Society 


| are, * That the custom of war is contrary to 


ee ES 


a ee 





from the pen of Rev. Dr. N. Worcester, of | 


Brighton, Ms. was published. It produced a 
powerful impression. It went through sev- 
eral editions in various languages. 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was form- 


the spirit of the Christian religion, subver- 
sive of the liberty of mankind, and destrue- 
tive of their happiness. Much good has 
been accomplished by these Societies, in 
changing public opinion in regard to war, 
and in extending a pacific and Christian 
spirit. 


Bible Classes. 


The earliest Bible Class, of which we 
have been able to find any account, was or- 
ganized in Newbury, Ms. by the Rev. H. 
Wilbur. In 1813, about 20 Bible Classes 
were formed in New England, and a few in 
the Middle States. In 1214, Bible Classes 
had so increased, that 10,000 copies of the 
Biblical Catechism of Mr. Wilbur were 
published. In 1815-16, the subject was 
brought before several ecclesiastical bodies, 
and by them recommended to the ministers 
in their connexion. In 124, the interest 
in favor of this Institution had become gen- 
eral throughout New England and the Mid- 
dle States. In Dec. 1827, the American 
Bible Class Society was formed in Phila- 
delphia. The objects of the Society are to 
collect and disseminate information con- 
cerning Bible Classes; where they exist; 
how they are conducted ; what advantages 
have resulted from them, &c. It does not 
interfere with the doctrines of the church- 
es, or the appropriate province of pastors. 

The last Report of the Society we have 
not seen. In 1x22, it is stated, that from 
5 to 600 existed in the United States, em- 


bracing from 60 to 80,000 members. Al- 


most every evangelical denomination is 
successfully engaged in the good work. It 
is stated, that more than half the accessions 
to churches, in places where Bible classes 
exist, have been from their number. From 
6 to 10,000 a year, for several years, have 
professed religion, while associated with 
these classes.* 


Additions and Explanations. 


We have received very valuable assistance, in com 
piling the statistics of this number, from three er 
four members of the Theological Seminary in this 
place. 


On page 25 


~), 


in the General Summary, the number 


_ of members of mission churches stated, does not i 
| clude the Wesleyan Methodist missions in the West 


In 1R16 | 


ed; in 1216, the London Society for the | 


Promotion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace. Since that time, societies have been 
formed in ten or twelve of the U. States. 


Indies, mentioned on the same page. ” : 
Since we prepared our account of Sabbath Schoo!s, 
we have seen the report of the Methodist Union 19 
the United States, for 1829, from which it appear 
that they have 331 Auxiliaries, 2,000 schools con 


| ducted by 4,009 superintendents, and 30,000 teachers, 


The Maine Society has been yery efficient. 
Drs. Appleton and Payson were warmly | 


engaged in this cause. 
American Peace Society was ‘formed in 


In May Is28, the | 


| and containing 130,000 scholars. 


howevel, 


This, 





will not vary materially the general estimate fest 
the bottom of p. 34. 
* An interesting association exists in Andover 


Theological Seminary, to collect and diffuse inter 
mation on this subject. 
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MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Atthe late Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the American Education Society, 
the following applicants were admitted on 
trial, by the Parent Society and its Branches: 


Theological Seminary Alexandria, Va. ] 
"Sheological Seminary Andover, Mass. 6 
University, Nashville Nashville, ‘Ten. 1 
Western Reserve Coll. Hludson, Ohio 2 
I nion College Schenectady, N. Y. 1 
Vale College New Haven, Con. 2 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vt. ] 
Bowdoin College Brunswick, Me. 1 
Danger Prep. School Bangor, Me, 2 
Castleton Academy Castleton, Vt. l 
Phillips Academy Andover, Mass. 3 
Ashticld Academy Asliticid, Mass. ] 
Amherst Academy Amherst, Mass. ] 
Monson Academy Monson, Muss. ] 
North umpton Northampton, Mass. I 
Wobura Academy Woburn, Mass. 2 
Gioshen Academy Goshen, Con. 1 
Kinderhook Academy Kinderhook, N. Y. 1 
New Paltz Academy New Paltz, N. Y. 1 
Greenville Academy Greenville, N.Y. 1 
Oneida Institute Whitesborough, N.Y. 1 
Eilisburg Academy Ellisburg,N. Y. l 
Rochester Academy Rochester, N. Y. 1 
Oswego Academy Oswego, N.Y. l 
Newark Academy Newark, N. J. ] 
Bloomfield Academy Bloomfield, N. J. 1 


G 
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Manual Labor Academy Germantown, Pa. 
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Meerines or Brancues anp AUNILIARIES. 


Presbyterian Branch. 

This Society held its anniversary in New 
York, on Thursday evening, May 14. The 
receipts into the Treasury of this Society 
during the year, amounted to about $*,000. 
The number of Temporary Scholarships, 
obtained within the limits of the Branch, 
nnowunts to at least 160. Thirty new Ben- 
eficlaries were received during the year ; 
making the whole number, now aided by 
the Society, 5, 


Connecticut Branch. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Edueation 
a was held in Wallingtord, June 18, 

=) 

The Rev. Daniel Smith was appointed 
President of the meeting, and the Rey. L. 
Bacon, Secretary. 

No Report being presented, it was voted, 
that the Directors be requested to prepare 
and publish a statement of the proceedings 
of the Society, for the past year. i 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this Society approve 
of the rule adopted by the Parent Society, 
that those to whom their patronage is ex- 
tended, shall obtain a thoreuch education 
hoth literary and theological. , 

2. Resolred, That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, greater efforts should be made by 
the ministers and churches of Connectient, 


MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS AND AUX. SOCIETIES. 
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to ering forward pious and promisine young | 


Avg. 


men, to be educated for the work of the 
miuinistry. 
Maine Branch. 


The Annual Meeting of this Branch was 
held at Waldoborough, June 27. The Re- 
port was read by Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
the Secretary. A motion to accept and 
publish the Report was made by Rev. Dr. 
Fisher, of N. J. and seconded by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston, of Prospect. A Resolution was 
also offered by Rev. Mr. Mead, of Bruns- 
wick, and seconded by the Assist. Sec’ry of 
the Parent Society, * That greater efforts 
ought to be made by the Churches of this 
Siate to educate pious young men for the 
Christian ministry.” These resolutions 
were sustained by several addresses.—The 
next meeting of this Society is to be held 


at Winthrop, on the fourth Wednesday in 


June, 1830.—Rev. Prof. Newman of Bow- 


_ doin college, was appointed first preacher 


for the occasion. 


Middlesex Auxiliary, Mass. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Medford, June 10. Rev. Dr. Fay 


‘and Rev. Jos. Bennett attended as a Dele- 


gation from the Parent Society. Resolu- 
tions were offered and seconded by Dr. 
Fay, Rev. Messrs. Damon, Emerson, War- 
ner, and Mr. Mackintire. 


Norfolk Auxiliary. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the Union Society of Braintree and 
Weymouth, June 10, 1820. Rev. Dr. Park, 
of Stoughton, preached the sermon. 


Benevolent Education Society of Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Barnstable. 


This Society was formed about 15 years 
since. At its recent anniversary it became 
Auxiliary to the American Society. Next 
meeting in June, 1830, at South Bridge- 
water. 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





Rev. ELISHA BEDEL, ord. pastor, bap. Cooper, 
Maine. Dec. 24, 1828. 

Rev. ELISHA G. BABCOCK, ord. pastor, cong. 
Wiscasset, Me. April 22, 1829. 
Rev. JAMES GILPATRICK, inst. pastor, 

hill, Me. April 23. 
Rev. HENRY . JEWETT, ord. pastor, cons: 
Westbrook, Me. April 29. 4 
tev. ELISHA BACON, inst. pastor, cong. Sanford, 
Me. May 6. . 
tev. ABEL G. DUNCAN, ord. pastor, cong. Brooks 
and Jackson, Me. May 13. 


Rev. RICHARD Y. WATSON, ord. evang. bap 
Fayette, Me. 


bap. Blue- 


May 13. 


Rev. JOHN SMITH, inst. pastor, cong. Exeter, First 
Church, Now Hampshire. March 1o, 18. 





I-29. 


Rev. JARED B. WATERBURY, inst. pastor, cong. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Pleasant st. Ch. March Ie, 


ps0. 
Rev. EDWARD HALE, ord. evang. bap. Keene, | 
N. H. May 6. 


Rev. BEZALEEL SMITH, ord, col. pastor, cong. 
~ Rye, N. H. Col. with Rev. Huntington Porter. 
May 13. 
Rev. PHINEAS COOKE, inst. pastor, cong. Leba- 
non, N. H. Late of Acworth. May 13. 
Rey. CHARLES BOYTER, inst. pastor, cong. 
Springfield, N.H. June 10. 


Rev. JOSEPH THATCHER, ord. pastor, cong. 
Plainfield, Vermont. June 10, 1829, 

tev. AMOS DRURY, inst. pastor, cong. Fairhaven, | 
Vit. May 6. 

Rev. GILMAM VOSE, ord. pastor, cong. Stock- 
bridge, Vt. May 27. 

Rev. L. 1. REYNOLDS, ord. bap. Middletown, Vt. 
May 25. 


Rev. WILLIAM HARLOW, inst. pastor, cong. 
Canton, Massachusetts. March 18, 1829. 

Rev, LEONARD LUCE, ord. pastor, cong. West- 
ford, Ms. Union Church, April 8. 

Rev. THOMAS DRIVER, ord. evang. bap. South 
Boston, Ms. April 16. 

Rev. DAVID PERRY, inst. pastor, cong. Cambridge- 
Port, Ms. Evan. Church. ~ April 23. 

Mr. JOSEPH H. PRICE, ord, dea. epis. Boston, Ms. 
April 26. 

Rev. JOUN W. SALTER, ord. pastor, cong. Kings- 
ton, Ms. April 29. 

Rev. SYLVESTER G, PIERCE, inst. pastor, presb. 
Dracut, Ms. 

Rev. EPHRAIM RANDALL, inst. pastor, unit. 
Westford, Ms. April 30. 

Rev. JOUN H. RUSS, ord. evan. cong. Plainfield, 
Ms. as a miss. to Ohio. May 3. 

Rev. JOHN L. SIBLEY, ord. pastor, unit. Stow, 
Ms. May 14. 

Rey. FREDERICK H. HEDGE, ord. pastor, unit. 
West Cambridge, Ms. May 20. 

Rev. ERASTUS ANDREWS, ord. pastor, bap. 
Middlefield, Ms. May 20. 

Rev. THOMAS RAND, inst. pastor, bap. New Sa- 
lem, Ms. June 3. 

Rev. 5.8. EVERETT, inst. pastor, univ. Charles- 
town, Ms. June 4. 

Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL, ord. priest, epis. 
Boston, Ms. Christ Church. June 24, 


Mr. GEORGE F, HASKINS, ord. dea. epis. Bristol, 
Rhode Island, 

Mr, ISAAC PECK, ord. dea. epis. Providence, R. I. 
April 1, 1829, 

Rev, FRANCIS W. EMMONS, ord. pastor, bap. 
— R. I. Over bap. ch. Eastport, Me. 
May 21. 


Rev, ANSON ROOD, ord. pastor, cong. Danbury, 
Connecticut. April 23, 1829, 

Rey, JONATHAN COGSWELL, inst. pastor, cong. 
Berlin, Con. New Britain soc. April 29. 

Rev. ELIZUR G. SMITH, ord. evang. cong. New 
Haven, Con, May 26, 

Rev. 8. TOPLLEF, instatled pastor, presb. Middle- 
town, Con. Westfield soc. May 27. 

Rev. GURDON ROBBINS, ord. pastor, bap. East 
Windsor, Conn, June 17. 

Rev. ALPHA MILLET, inst. pastor, cong. Andover, 
Conn. June 24. 








Kev, RALPH CLAPP, ord. pastor, presb. Byron, 
New York. Over Byron, Bergen, and Clarendon 
. churches, Feb. 19, 1829, 
_ .. ILELLAM JONES, ord. evan. presb. N. Y. | 
: ¥. EBENEZER CHILD, ord. evan. presb. N. Y. 
- AMU EL, BROOKS, ord. pastor, presb. Pen- 
iy. N. Y. March 18. 
mel YL ESTER H. EATON, inst. pastor, presb. 
. Buffalo, N. Y. April 9, 
vv. EDWARD N, KIRK, inst. pastor, presb. Al- 


} 


ee 


bany, N, Y. Fourth presb. church, April 21. 
- LUSH, ord, evan, presb. Catskill, N. Y. 
Y. VANDYCK, ord. evan. presb. Catskill, | 


ev, 
N 


LIST OF ORDINATIONS. 53 


Rev. VERAMUS BEMIS, ord. evan. bap. Newfield, 
N.Y. May 6. 


| Rev. SETH I. PORTER, inst. pastor, presb. Manli- 


us, N.Y. May 2s. 

Rev. WILLIAM GILDERSLEEVE, ord. pastor, 
bap. Bethany, Genesee co. N.Y. June 4. 

Rey. JAMES IL, OSTROM, inst. pastor, presb. Sali- 
na, N. Y. June 24. 


Rev. ROBERT ROY, inst. pastor, presb. Freehold, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1829. 

Rev. JAMES M. HUNTING, ord. evan. presb. 
Shrewsbury, N.J. June 10. 

Rev. GEORGE PIERSON, ord. col. pastor, presb. 
Orange, N. Y. June 23. 


Mr. WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, ord. dea. epis. 
Richmond, Virginia. March 1, 189. 

Mr. JAMES DOUGHEN, ord. dea. epis. Richmond, 
Va. March 1. 

Rev. JEREMIAH HENDREN, ord. evan. bap. Nor- 
folk, Va. April 12. 

Rev. Mr.— OSGOOD, ord. priest, opis. Fredericks- 
burg, Va. May 31. 

Rev. FRANCIS BARTLET, ord. evan. presb. 
Brunswick co. Va. June 20. 

Rev. STEPHEN FRONTIS, inst. pastor, presb. 
Bethany and Tabor, North Carolina. May 15, 
1829. 

Rev. J. R. GOODMAN, ord. priest, epis. Newbern, 
N.C. 

Rev. WILLIAM ASUMEAD, inst. pastor, presb. 
Charleston, South Carolina, 2d Pres, ch. succes. 
to Dr. Henry. May 17, 1529. 

Rev. WILLIAM 8, WILSON, ord. priest, epis. Rad- 
cliffeborough, 8.C. May 24. 

Rev. DANIEL L. GRAY, ord. pastor, presb. near 
Spartanburg, S.C. Fair Forest ch. ea 3. 
Rev. JOHN K. CUNNINGHAM, ord. evan. presb. 

Maysville, Kentucky. April 4, 1829. 

Rev. ELI SMITH, iust. pastor, pres. Paris, Ky. 
April 15. 

Rev. SAMUEL Y. GARRISON, inst. pastor, presb. 

Smyrna, Ky. April 24. 

Rev. XENOPHON BETTS, inst. pastor, presb. 
Wakeman, Huronco. Ohio. April 8, 1829. 
Rev. JOHN McKINNEY, ord. pastor, presb. Frede- 

rick, Knox co. Ohio. April 16. 

Rev. ISAAC VAN TASSEL, ord. evan. presb. 
Lyme, Huron co. Ohio. Of the Maumee miss. 
April 29. 

Rev. JAMES NOURSE, ord. presb. Washington 
city, Dist. of Columbia. 

Mr. CHAUNCEY W. FITCH, ord. dea. epis. Alex- 
andria, D.C. May 14, 1829. 

Mr. ANSON B. HARD, ord. dea. epis. Alexandria, 
D.C. 

Mr. WILLIAM §. PERKINS, ord. dea. epis. Alex- 
andria, D. C. 


Whole number in the above list, 76. 





SUMMARY. 

Ordipations ne 50 Maine STATES. 
Installations o « New Hampshire " 6 
Vermont a 4 
OFFICES. Massachusetts . . lo 
iain Rhode Island x * 3 
Pastors . « « 45 Connecticut = i ae 
Col. Pastors . .. 2 New York 12 
Evangelists . . . 15 New Jersey * f 
Priests _% « Dist. of Columbia 4 
Deacons is «=. = Virginia . «.* S 
Not designated . @ N.C arolina see 8 
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DATES. 


Congregational . . 22 3898 December . . 1 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Number of Consecrations, Ordinations, Installations, 
j 


and Institutions for the year ending July Ix2Y, is 294. 

STATES. 
Maine a 
New Hampshire  . 24 
Vermont ..+«. 
Massachusetts . . S54 
Rhode Island . . . 5 
Connecticut . . . 38 
New York. . .» 52 


Consecrations 
Ordinations . 
Installations s « t 
Institutions . . - 3 


32 


7 

215 
~ 
0 


OFFICES. 


Pastors cs -s 173 New Jersey . ° 8 
Col. Pastors. . + 6 Pennsylvania. . . Il 
Evangelists « «+ « 70 Delaware . . .« « 2 
Rectora . . 3 Maryland oo oe 
Priests - 20> istrict of Columbia 4 
Deacons . - + + 17 Virginia . . - 
Not designated. . 5S North Carolina a 
South Carolina — 
Alabama ....- i 
DENOMINATIONS. Kentucky . . . 5 
19 Cee. «a Go sw oe oe 
Congregational. 2 eo 
Presbyterian. 69 DATES. 
saptist cue = = ee July >< 
Episcopal. . 2. - 38 August . . . 16 
Methodist e: ce September. . 30 | 
Dutch Reformed . 5 October . . 8 
Unitarian... 9 November . . &9 
Universalist... 3 December 
Roman Catholie  . 2 1829 January. . BB 
Not designated. . 3 February « 21 
March ... 18 
Former Beneficiaries April. . « « B® 
of the American May. . — 
Education Society, MMs s «« 3 
reported for 6mo’s 24 Not specified . 14 





QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





Rev. BENJAMIN TITCOMB, Jr. wt.41. bap. Bruns- 
wick, Maine. March 29, 1829. 

Rev. NATHANIEL PL. DEVEREAUX, et. 26, 
meth. Brunswick, Me. April 28. 

Rev. CURTIS COE, wt. 79, cong. Newmarket, New- 
Hampshire, 25 years pastor of a ch. in Durham. 
June 9, 1829. 

Rev. ABIEL JONES, wt. 68, cong. Royalton, Ver- 
mont. Feb. 22, 1829, 

Rev. CARPENTER, wt. 80, bap. Ira, Vt. May 3, 

Rev. REUBEN PUFFER, D.D. wt. 74, cong. Berlin, 
Massachusetts. In the 4eth year of his minis- 
try. April 18, 1829, 

Rev. JONATHAN SMITH, wt. 80, cong. Hadley, 
Ms. 40 years a preacher in Martha’s Vineyard. 
April 1s. 

Rev. DANIEL FULLER, wt. £9, cong. Boston, Ms. 
Minister of a parish in Gloucester. May 23. 
Rev. EZEKIEL TERRY, et. 54, Wilbraham, Ms. 

North Parish. 

Rev. ASA HEBARD, wt. 73, Leyden, Ms. May. 

Rev. JOSHUA EVELETH, wt. 33, Worcester, Ms. 

une. 

Rev. NATHAN WILLIAMS, D. D. #t. 94, cong. 
Tolland, Connecticut. The oldest Minister in 
the State—would have completed the 69th year 
of his ministry in 15 days more. April 15, 1829. 

Rev. ANDREW ELLIOTT, cong. New Milford, 
Con. A_ graduate of Y. Coll. in 1799. May 9. 

Rev. JEREMIAH IRONS, bap. Yates, Orleans co. 
N.Y. March, 

Rev. HORATIO PRATT, wt. 27, Busti, Chatauque 
co. New York. April 16. 

Rev. ABRAHAM O, STANSBURY, st. 53, presb. 
South-East, Putnam co. N. ¥. Formerly minis- 
ter in New Fairfield. April 30, ‘ 

Rev. WILLIAM SPEAR, #t. 65, presb. Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. April 28. 

Rev. LAWRENCE LAWRENSON, moth, Mary- 
land. Presiding elder, Chesapeake dist. April 4. 





QUARTERLY LIST OF DBATHS. 





Avg. 


Rev. JOHN G. GRALP, et. 70, evan. Luth. Taney- 
town, Md. May 2%. 

tev. JOHN CHILDS, wt. 64, meth. 
Dist. of Columbia. March 29, 1829, 

Rey. CURISTIAN DAVID BUCHOLG, at, 72, S@ 
lem, Virginia. March, 1829. 

Rev. JAMES B. TAYLOR, et. 26, cong. Prince Ey. 
co. Va. March 20. 

Rev. DANIEL SHINE, et. 63, meth. Louishure, 
Franklin co. North Carolina. In the 43d year of 
his ministry. Feb. 16, 1829. ¢ 

Rev. HENRY WIILTE, bap. Claiborne, Alabama 
A native of Connecticut. March 13, 

Rev. SUGG FORT, bap. Robertson co. Hlinvis. 
near Port Royal. April 21. 

Rey. JACOB OSBORNE, wt. 30, Warren, Ohio. 

tev. SMITIL WEEKS, meth. Detroit, Michigan 
Territory. Itinerant Preacher. March 7, Rv, 

Rev. JESSE MINER, presb. New Stockbridge, 
Green Bay, Mich. Ter. After an illness of 4 
weeks. Missionary. March 22. 

Whole number in the above list, 28 
Students in Theology, 3. 


Alexandria, 








SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES, 
From 20 to 30 « @ Bille « se. 2 
30 40 . . 2 New Hampshire . ! 
40 50 .. 1 Vermont... x 
50 60 . . 2 Massachusetts. 6 
60 70 . . 4 Connecticut ss & 
70 80 . . 5 New York <_< se = 
80 90 . . 3 Pennsylvania a 
909 100 . . 1 Maryland... 2 
Not specified. . . 7 Dist. Columbia . . 4 
Sum of all the ag- 1261 Virginia . ... *% 
es specified ¥ N. Carolina . . . 1 
Averageage . . . 60 Alabama oo | 
Illinois cese FE 
DENOMINATIONS. Ohio — ae ; 
Congregational . . 8 Michigan Ter. . . 2% 
Presbyterian a DATES. 
Baptist . . . . 5 1829 February . J 
Methodist c- oe March io. = 
Evan. Lutheran. . 1 April ‘. — 
Not specified . . 6 May... .- 6 
June. . is 2 
Students in Theology 3 Not specified . 1 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
AGES. Connecticut . . 5 
From 20to30 . . New York . 2 
30 40 . . 14 New Jersey . 
40 50 . . 7 Pennsylvania . ] 
50 60 . . IL Delaware . ° 
60 70 . . 10 Maryland... .- 
70 80 . . 10 District of Columbia 
80 90 . . 9 Virginias. . - + ! 
9 100 . . 2 NorthCarolina . .- 


South Carolina 
Georgia. . + + » 
Alabama .. + 
Louisiana . ° 


Not specified 36 

Sum of all the 3935 
ages specified 7 

Average age . . - i 

Missouri 


DENOMINATIONS. I}linois 


Congregational 1g Indiana. - - - 


BD GD et et et ee ee DS ON tt DD 


Presbyterian . . . 19 as ae 
Methotict 2 2 2. 99 Michigan Territory 
Episcopal. . .. 8 “ 
Evangelical Lutheran 1 DATES. , 
Universalist . . . 28 July .-.-- ® 
Roman Catholic. . 2 = eet a 
Jews ° . . . . 2 Se tember a 7 
Not specified. . . 20 Sickches eS 


November 


Students in Theology 6 December - - / 


899 January. «+ + 10 

STATES. - February ae 
Maine ..... 6 March . 
New Hampshire. . 3 April. 6 
wot wll wl el COG May. +: ° 2 
Massachusetts 14 June. - . 


Rhode Island. - . 1 Not specified - 1° 
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DONATIONS. 55 


Receipts into the Treasury of the American | 
Education Society, and of tts Branches, 
from Murch 31 to June 30, 1820. 


DONATIONS. 
ororth, NIL from miss R. Atwood 


Boston, trom Fem. Ed. Soc. by mrs. 
Jethnies, 
Collection at the An, meeting, 
From Fem. Aux. Ed. So. of Boston 
aud vicinity, by miss M. A. E, 
Codman, ‘Treas. 
Blandford, from Rev. D. Clark, a 
contribution 
Berkshire E. Soc. By J. W. Robbins, 
Treas. 
Chesterfield, collection in the Par. of 
Rev. inr. Waters, by mr. Parsons 
Essex Co. Aux. Soc. from Gent. Soc. 
in South Par. Danvers, 
Lad. Soc. do. do. 
from mem. of Ch. in W. Parish, 
Haverhill, to constitute Rev. 
MOSES GILL GROSVENOR 
an hon. mem. of the Am. E. So, 
The ‘Circle of Industry,’ of New- 
buryport, loth semi. an. paym. 
by miss Mary C, Greenleaf, ‘T'r. 
The following by Jos. Adams, Tr. 
from Marbleh. Aux. Ed. Soc. 
fr. Amesbury, W. Parish 
fr. Andover, W. Parish, in part, 
to const. Rev. S.C. JACKSON 
a life mem. 
From a Friend, a thank offering 
Ladies of the Andover minis. as. 
From Rev. Ed. W. Hooker, tow. 
consti. ED. HOOKER COR- 
NELLUS an hon, mem. 
Fitchburg, Fem. Pr. Soc. by miss 
Fidelia Eaton, Sec. 
Gloucester, Fem.Be.So. L. Dane, Tr. 
Groton, from Joseph Brown 
fr.a Lady, by Rev. mr.Farnsworth 
(irafton, Vt. from Individ. by Rev. 
Selah R. Arms 
Hinsdale, tr. Rev. W. A. Hawley, a 
Coll. in his See. 
Hartford, Con. fr. Robert Anderson 
Hallowell, Me. fr. Mr. Dole 25, Mr. 
Stickney, 5 
From Ladies, by Miss Cutler 
Leominster Evan. Ch. & Soc. by 
Kev. P. Payson 
Lyndon,Vt. from Rev. S. G. Tenney 
Mendon, N. Y. from Levi Russell 
Muddleser Aux. Ed. Soc. by E. P. 
Mackintire, Assist. Treas. viz. : 
from Sec. Fem. Conf. 13—Third 
do. b—New Bridge do. 6 12— 
Male do. 15 25 (in Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Soc. Woburn) 
Peru, from David Tuttle 
From a few friends to the Soe. 


Preshyterian Branch 2 


P; mhroke, N.U. fr. a cirele of ladies 
From a Soc. of Young Ladies, by 
Miss Ann Cofran, See. 

Rindoe, N. WU. Fem. Con. of Pr. by 
Mrs. Tirzah K. Burnham, Tr. 
Royaiton, Vt. Fem, Ed. So. by Miss 

Mary Collamer, Tr. 
turley, Fem. Ed. Soe. First Par. by 
Miss Mehitabel Hobbs, T'r. 
Asso, of Y. Ladies, First Par. by 
Miss Clarissa Hale 


ee . , <P ° et ° 
“ulliran Co, N.Y. avails of Charity 
> 
; Box kept bya young lady 
Salishur ’ is. . * ° 
ttisourn, NU. from the Church in 
: that place, by Rev. Mr. Cross 


uthbury, Con. froa Lady now dee. 
avails of currant wine, by Rev. 
Mr. Shipman ‘ 
Ksbury, fr. a small circle of Jad. 
Carried turward 


Te 


5 00 


42 00 
64 43 


40 00 


17 13 
50 00 
7 00 


30 00 


5 00 
20 00 
5 00 
2 00 
16 00 
12 25 
2 30 
30 00 
30 00 


29 62 
1 00 
5 00 


40 37 
5 00 
4 00 


500 00 


5 32 
8 33 
5 00 
8 68 
9 50 
2 46 

gl 


5 00 


6 00 


' 
' 
| 
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3286 Jo | 


3286 35 


Brought up 
Uxbridge, fr.a Fem. Pr. Cirele, by 


Miss Susan Jaques, Sec, 6 00 
Walpole Fem. Cent Society 5 §5 
Warwick, from Francis Leonard, 2d 5 00 
Weymouth Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Emeline Merritt, Treas. 12 2 
Westhorough, tr. Rev. E. Rockwood, 

contrib. in his Soc. 28 10 
Woburn, tr. Middle School Dist. 8 62 
Woodstock, Cou. tr. W.Backus,acol. 10 00 


Wilmington, Del. tr. Aux. Ed. Soc. 


by Mrs. A, M. Jones 15 00—-90 59 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Braintree, Levi Wild 5 00 
Charleston, 8. C. Mrs. Gadsden 5 00 

Mrs. J. Keith 5, Mrs. Barksdale 5 10 00 
Mendon, N.Y. Levi Russell 4h OO 


South Reading, Adam Hawkes 5 WW—30 00 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rev. Pliny Dickenson,of Walpole, fr. 
Fem. Ceut Soc. bal. requisite 
Rev. Simeon Colton, of Monson, fr. 

Stud. of the Acad. und. his care 


5 00 
40 00—-45 00 
INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One year’s int.on the following, viz. 
Hubbard, on bal. unpaid $700 42 00 


Bartlett Judson 60 00 
Richard Cobb 60 00 
Edward Heary Cobb 60 00 
Parker 60 00 
Proctor 60 00 
Green, on bal. unpaid 4l 34 
Josiah Wheelwright 60 00 
Train 60 00 
Newton 60 00 


Martyn, of J. Means, on hishalf 30 00 
And 6 monthson the N.England 30 00—623 34 


GRANTS REFUNDED. 
From former Beneficiaries, in part, 
SSR 5U—SL25—8 100 183 50 


and fr. another, by the hands of 


Mr. Cornelius 50 00—233 50 


TEMPORARY SCHOLARSILIPS, 
Church, Leng-Meadow, in part of $75 


40 00 


INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 
Dividend on Bank Stock 270 00 


Interest on Funds loaned 176 80 
do. on mortgages, $2,000 120 00 


39 3Y 
30 00—636 19 


do. rec'd of 2 former Benefic. 
Part of an old Note 


LEGACIES. 
Miss Mary Herrick, late of Reading, 


by Samuel Brooks, exec. 100 00 


Amount received for present use $5,0e4 97 


PRINCIPAL REC’D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Dartmouth, from Reuben D. Mussey, in part 10 00 
Green, from Ladies’ Association 100 00 
Lathrop, from Dea. Elisha Eldridge, bis subs. 10 00 
Wild, from Levi Wild, of Braintree (bond) 1000 00 
—- from a Lady now in England, to whom 
several numbers of Quarterly Journal had 
1000 00 


been sent by fem. fyiend in this country 


$2120 00 
Clothing received this quarter, 


Ashhu, fr. a few friends to the Ed, Soc, by Mrs. Sal- 
ly Manning, a bundle. 

Conway, from a Piece of Cassimere. 

Gloucester, Fem. Benev. Sec. by L. Dane, Treasurer 
6 pairs woollen Socks. 

Grafton, Fem. Reading Soc. 3 shirts. 

Norfolk Aux. Ed. Soe. by Rev. Johu Codinan, Trea, 
one bundle valued at $12. 
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56 


Ladies Sor. a large box of Clothing. 
- 6 pr. Socks. 

5 pairs of Socks. 
Fem. Reading and Char. Society, a 


Princeton, Yo. 
Tewksbury, trom 
Ladies Soe ie ty, 





West Boylst mn, 
bundle of Clothing. 
MAINE BRANCH. 
Brunswick, coll, at monthly concert 17 31 
Dividend on shares in Portland Bank 16 00 
Albany, Mrs. Susan Cummings 2 00 
Payson Schol: irship, int. to 10th June 42 00 


th») 


Ellin: gwood* do. interest §2—-99 33 
Also received on Scholarships, viz. 


Topsham and Brunswick, rec'd in Braunswick of 81 
Ellingwood, ree’d on aec. (making $633) 165 00 
Saco and Biddeford, from Ladies in Saco 26 00 
$251 81 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Lume, Cash of individuals 7 00 

Pelham, do. do. 10 00 


Fitzirilliam, Female Ed, Society 12 16——29 16 
Milford, a box of clothing, trom Fem. Reading Soc. 
Epsom, from a Lady, 2 pr. Socks. 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
Cash received from various sources 
(lothing valued at 25 50. 

CONNECTICUT BRANCIL. 

— Up. Houses , Ladies and Gent. 


by Rev. iy Williams 
Northk eat th, contribution in church 


$801 & 


by Rev. S. Me ewitt 6 53 
New Canaan, Lydian Soe, 2d ann. pay't for 

a Benetic. in Y. Coll. by L. Farnam 72 00 
Torringford Society, by Rev. E. Goodman 1 00 
i intonbury, Fe. Ben. So. by Rev. J. Bartlett 7 00 


For immediate use 105 29 


Received on Scholarships, viz. 


Taylor Sehol. in part, by L. A. Daggett 363 50 
do. in part, from Ist soc. Norwich, 
by Hlenry H. Strong 25 00 
388 50 
PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH, 
Presb. Ch, Pearl street, Fem. Ed. Soe. 1 yr’s 
subs. for one temporary Scholarship 75 00 
Fem. Ed, Soc. to con. Mrs. Anna Monteith 
wite of Rev. W. M. their late pastor, a 
Life mem. by mrs. Ogilvie and miss Rich 30 00 
Laight St. Ch. by C. Baker, on acc. of subs. 
viz. Arthur Tappan 375, Chs. Stone, Corn. 
Baker and Francis Tappan 75 each, Low- 
ell Holbrook and R. Curtis 37 50 each, B. 
Palmer 20, and W. A. ‘Tomlinson 5. 700 oo 
Ladies, 3d pay't, 3 Benefic. by mrs. Darling 75 oo 


* Elling rood Scholarship.—This Scholarship was 
subscribed in March 1827, by members of the churci 
_ society under the pastoral care of the Rey. John 

. Ellingwood of Bath, Maine, and was named by 
ie in honor of their respected minister. The sub- 
scription exceeded the sum of one thousand dollars, 
and was made payable in five years. That the ben- 
efit of the foundation might be realized immediate ly, 


18 76 | 


DONATIONS. 


, Cedar St. Ch. Pelatiah Perit 75, C. O. Hal- 


} 








the subscribers generously engaged to pay the inter- | 


est on their subscriptions, or on so much of them as 
might remain due until the whole sum should be paid. 
Of course the amount of interest paid by the subseri- 
bers, from year to vear, must be less and less :—the 
balance of the income being derived from the e: ipital 
already paid and invested, From not making this ex- 
planation, but publishing the receipts just as they 
have been received, it mizht seem as if the real in- 
come of the Scholarship was growing less—and the 
scholarship itself of doubtful existence.—VW hereas it 
has been in full operation from the first and is among 
the safest and best foundations which the Soe lety 
holds. ‘This explanation is made in justice to the be- 
nevolent donors—and because it will apply to several 
other valuable scholarships. A large part of the EL- 
lingwood Scholarship has alre: uly been received. 


| ford, East par. 


stead, 2d semiannual pay't, 37 50 
Brick Charch, by Fisher Howe, subscript’s, 
viz. Alfred Deforest 1: 30, Moses Allen 5o, 
J.C. Halsey, J. Chandler, E. L. Sturdivant, 
and M. Baldwin 37 50 each, Fisher Howe 
50, Henry James 2o, UW. H. Schieffelin and 
mrs. E. Goodwin 10 each.——Cvllected in 
the Church at sundry times 255 oo 
Rutgers St. Ch. mrs. & liza Lewis, 1 yr. subs, 
Ce ntral Presb. Ch. (care of Rev. W. Patton) 
bal. of subs. for 10 Benefic. Ist year 
Geo. Gallagher, 2d pay’t, (Beuefic. to be se- 


695 


to 


00 


vo 


375 oo 





lected by Dr. Spring) to labor in Virginia 50 oo 
Rev. Matthias Bruen, his subs. Ist year 75 oo 
Newark, N.J. John S.Condit, ist pay’t 1 Ben. 75 vo 

T’. Freelinghuysen, for himself and mrs. PF. 150 oo 

Ist Presb. Ch. on ace. of subs. by Rev. W. 

¥s Hamilton, Ist year, viz. Fr.S8.Thom- 
as 30, 8. Baldwin 25, J. Bruen 20, A, 
Johnson jr. 5, J. Nichols and J. Baldwin 
15 each, W. Pennington and Capt. Con- 
ger 5 each.—Cash a Donation, 2. 1% oo 

N. B. The 888 acknowledged in the Jour- 

nal for April as 1 :c’d from Newark was 
paid by John Taylor and Philo Sanford 
20 each, J.C. Hornblower 15, Isaac Bald- 
win 10, John Poinier &, Peter Jacobus 6, 
Wm. Tuttle 4,and Obad Woodruff 5, on 
ace, of Ist year’s subscription. 

Hudsen, N.Y. Fem. Miss. So. part of subs. 

for temp. Schol. by Ophelia Olcott, Tr. 38 00 
Mercersburg, Pa, from Robert King on ace. 

of subs. obt’'d byW.T.Uamilton inAug.last 90 oo 
New Windsor, N.Y. in part to cons. Rev.M, 

THOMPSON life memb. by M. Snodgrass 20 00 
Greenville, N.Y. Eliakim Reed 75, & from 

mrs. Reed 20, to ed. young man for minis, 95 00 
Jefferson College, students, acc. ann. subs. 79 00 
Brooklyn... trom John Millard, bal. of his 

subs. for 5 Benetic. Ist year (he paid $100 

August 24, 1828) 275 00 
Connelsburg, Pa. subscrip. collected in that 

congregation, by James Agnew JO 00 
Donation, Friend, by Rev. H. White 1 00 
Pleasant Valley, N.Y. mrs. Daniel Ostrom 5 00 
Greenwich, Conn, Rev. Isaac Lewis 20 00 
Unknown Friend, by Mr. J. P. Havens 30 00 
South Hampton, L. I. Fem. Ed. Society 18 50 
Bethlehem, Orange co. N.Y. Daniel Clement 20 vo 

$3332 (0 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY,N.Y. 
Mreunt Morris, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by R.P. 


Stanley 7 00 
Pulteney, Steuben co. by James Cooley, Ag’t 1 00 
and articles valued at 31 87 
Hannibalrille, Oswego co. Fem, Ed. Soc. 1 50 
and sundry articles. 
Cash, sundry collec. by Jas. Eells, Cor. Sec. 21 “9 
Do. do, do. 73 13 
Presb. of Bath, by Rev. Eleazer Lathrop,Tr. 14 41 
Fayette, Seneca co, Ladies in Presb. Soe. 2 00 
and articles of clothing valued at 12 13. 
Homer, Cash ree'd of Rev, John Keep Me 
Slu4 sl 





List of Donations receired from Easex Co. Aux. Ed. 
Soc. the whole amount of which was ack: nowledyed 
in the April Journal, viz. : 

Andorer Theol. Sem. 57. West Parish 17.50. Brad 

17 23. West par. JS. Box ford, 43 |» 

Beverly 59. Danvers, So, par. in part 30. Esser, 


Hlamilton, by | Ve Harerhill, Ist par. S41. Ipswich,ts . 
par. Ladi 23568. Ge nt. Jl. Janchester Yo 17 Oo 
Deduet eash paic d Agent 72 oo 


For printing Coustitution and Add. YE 7a-93 70 


ERRATA, 
In our last number, page 202, at the end of the last 
line, add “consider ay indispensable in. 
In the Table, p. 220, the Rock Spring Theol. Schoo! 


is stated to he Presh.: it should be Baptis 





